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Now-a more convenient form 


of your dependable treatment 


The new SULMET Sulfamethazine Soluble Powder 
dissolves rapidly and uniformly in the drinking water. 
It gives you a new easy-to-store, easy-to-use form of the 
fast-acting SULMET that you have depended on for 
immediate action over the years. 

Now you can keep a supply of SULMET on hand at 
all times for emergency use — to treat one animal or an 
entire herd and all with the same ease and assurance. 

SULMET gives you longer, stronger action; provides 
effective blood levels of sulfamethazine; it is powerful 
but easy on the animal; costs less per treatment and you 
give lower dosages at less frequent intervals — frequently 
one dose is sufficient ! 

P.S. SULMET Sulfamethazine Drinking Water Solu- 
tion is also available. 

Get SULMET in either form from your veterinarian, 
druggist or feed dealer. For free literature, write to 
American Cyanamid Company, Farm and Home Division, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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TREAT 
Shipping Pneumonia, Foot Rot, 


Coccidiosis, Blue Bag, 
Bacillary Enteritis 
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Put Yo 
ur Sheep In Top-Profit Condition With These 


SHEARING-TIME 
TREATMENTS! 


oO KIL Sheep Ticks, 


po and Lice 
COOPER-TOX EX 





















(Contains 


Don’t let parasites rob you of your 
profits. When you're working your sheep, 
dip or spray with COOPER-TOxX EXTRA to 
kill sheep ticks (keds), flies and lice and 
to cure sheep scab. Cooper-TOX EXTRA 
works fast, gives long-lasting protection 

against reinfestation. Protects against 


pblow-fly attack after shearing, marking Of 
docking. Economical, too. Just one gallon 
of COOPER-LOx Extra makes up t0 5 

gallons of full strength spray OF dip, 


mixed with hard or soft water! 


2" PROTECT Shear Cuts 


__ yithCOOPER PUSH-BUTTON BOMB 


ton. Amazing pesticide 












he but 


Just touch t 
completely covers shear cuts and protects them 
fly” and fleece worms. Penetrates 
Drives worms 


from “blow MY 
screw worm infested wounds fast. ; 
out, leaving wounds clean for quick healing. Blue 


color marks treated wounds. Kills ear ticks, too! 
A 2-second squirt in each ear gives sure kill and 


€ ELIMINATE wer 
MINERALIZED DRENCH 


with COOPER PHENOTHIAZINE/A 


Gets rid of the internal parasites that feed on your 
sheep and reduce their production. To assure more 
wool, better fleece and bigger lamb crop, use ew 
Cooper Mineralized Phenothiazine Arsenate Drench. ie 3 
Expels all important worms — plus tape worms! 5 a 
It’s fortified with iron, copper and cobalt to give 

your animals the necessary after-worming “pick-up” 
Homogenized 


for minimum settling, easy dosing. 
See Your Dealer For 


These And Other 
Fine Quality COOPER Farm Products 
Manufactured By 


ae ‘@ele} a3: & NEPHEWS INC 1909 Clifton Ave. 
’ e Chicago 14, Ill. 
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CUTTER LABORATORIES, 
Berkeley, California 
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K-R-S Liquid kills 
infesters on contact, 
prevents reinfestation, 
promotes healing. 


knocks out maggots 
and screw worms fast! 


Ts 





K-R-S Smear — first 
with both lindane and 
diphenylamine for 
larval kill and wound 
protection. 





Alired’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT 


SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


$ 5.00 





Collins’ PROFITABLE SHEEP 





Clewson’s WESTERN RANGE AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY 


7.50 





3.50 
30 





Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER 





Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIENCE 


50 
6.50 





Morrison’s FEEDS AND FEEDING 





Newsom's SHEEP DISEASES 


9.50 





Rice, Andrews & Warwick's BREEDING BETTER LIVESTOCK 
Sompson’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 








Seunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANC 





Se88 


7. 





NCHING 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Steddort & Smith's RANGE MANAGEMENT 


7 
5 
7. 





Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD'S EMPIRE 





Wentworth’s AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS 





CTUUTUUTUOCUTAPUULLENHPEENDOCEL TR GAERARS SUEUR TL 


414 Crandall Beiiding 


3 
10. 
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For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Salt Lake City 1, Uteh 








STEEL FENCES 
protect sheep 


Selve your sheep fencing problems with the right combination of strong 
CF&l Silver Tip Steel Fence Posts and heavily-galvanized CF&l Wire Fence. 








CF&!l SQUARE-MESH WOLF 








z PROOF FENCE—This fence has 














very closely-spaced bottom wires. 

















CF&al V-MESH WOLF PROOF 
FENCE—The one-piece construc- 
tion eliminates cut wire ends which 
snag wool, 








CF&l BARBED WIRE—Five differ- 
ent types of CF&I Barbed Wire are 
available. 


CINCH FENCE STAYS — Cinch 
Fence Stays used with barbed wire 
give you a stronger fence, 








CF&l APRON FENCE — Keeps 
wolves, coyotes, dogs, etc., from 
digging under the fence, 














CF&l SILVER TIP STEEL FENCE 
POSTS—tThese strong steel posts 
give maximum trouble-free life to 
any fence. 3672 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND !RON CORPORATION 








CHUTE 


WILDLIFE COMMISSIONER 


The appointment of Arnie J. Suomela 
of Oregon as Commissioner of Fish and 
Wildlife, Department of the Interior, 
was confirmed by the United States 
Senate on March 29. Mr. Suomela will 
have charge of the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, which consists of the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life. The predator animal and rodent 
control is handled by the latter bureau. 


HATCH NAMED TO BOARD 


A prominent Utah sheepman, M. V. 
Hatch of Panguitch, was named to the 
Utah State Land Board recently by 
Governor George D. Clyde. Mr. Hatch 
was appointed to a four-year term on 
the Board. 


Besides being very active in the Utah 
Wool Growers Association, Mr. Hatch 
served as his State’s executive commit- 
tee member to the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association for several years. 


COLORADO GETS MOISTURE 


Stewart Hofmann of Montrose, Col- 
eorado, former president of the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association 
stopped at the NWGA office on April 
11. He said that for the first time in 
five years they have had moisture and 
next winter’s feed outlook was very 
good. 


“We do nat know yet how serious the 
recent blizzards were to our people,” 
Mr. Hofmann reported, “but it looks 
as if the drought was broken and we 
are on our way back to normal amounts 
of precipitation. We have had a big 
operating expense on account of the 
drought, but with the support we have 
had from the wool program, we have 
been able to hold on. Of course, we 
have been through droughts before and 
know that the range always comes back 
so we stay in business. It looks to me 
now as if the sheep business really has 
some good years ahead of it.” 


The National Wool Grower 
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BURRUS NAMED WOOL CHIEF 


Russell L. Burrus, longtime employee 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
has been named Chief of the Wool 
Operations Branch of the Livestock and 
Dairy Division of the USDA’s Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service. The Wool 
Operations Branch develops and ad- 
ministers the wool incentive payment 
program and makes studies and recom- 
mends plans for disposal programs for 
CCC owned wool. Mr. Burrus succeeds 
Ely C. Wickham, who is now employed 
by the Soil Bank Division of CSS. 

Mr. Burrus has been employed more 
than 32 years by the Federal Govern- 
ment with 17 years reporting the Boston 
wool market. He was reared on a Penn- 
sylvania livestock farm. He has a B.S. 
Degree in animal husbandry from 
Pennsylvania State College and a 
Master’s Degree in business administra- 
tion from Boston University. He also 
has taken technical courses in wool at 
the Lowell Textile School and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Foot-and-mouth disease has struck 
the Channel Islands in the English 
Channel, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture recently announced. The Chan- 
nel Islands had been free of this 
disease for several years. Islands in 
this group, including Alderney, Guern- 
sey, Jersey and Sark, belong to Great 
Britain. 


LIVESTOCK RESEARCH STUDIED 


Expanded research to develop more 
profitable beef cattle; studies of the 
place of fats in human nutrition; and 
work on factors affecting the price of 
meat and meat animals were among the 
high-priority needs cited by the USDA’s 
Livestock Research and Marketing Ad- 
visory Committee at its annual meeting 
in March in Washington, D. C. 

The committee expressed gratification 
that funds for an animal disease lab- 
oratory had been appropriated and dis- 
cussed the following research needs: 
production research, utilization re- 
search and marketing research. 


WOOL WAREHOUSE CLOSES 


J. M. Coon Wool Company will not 
operate the Magic Valley Wool Ware- 
house this year. They have canceled 
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their lease with the southern Idaho 
wool growers, who established the wool 
warehousing center. All wools to be 
delivered to J. M. Coon Wool Company 
will now be shipped to 1235 N. W. Irv- 
ing, Portland, Oregon. 


This move was necessary because so 
much of the 1957 clip has already been 
sold, according to Mr. Coon. 


DORR D. GREEN RETIRES 


The Chief of the Branch of Predator 
and Rodent Control of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service—Dorr D. Green—re- 
tired April 30, after 3914 years of 
Government service, 18 of them in his 
final position. 


Mr. Green announced that he and 
Mrs. Green will now settle on their 
family homestead in Hood River, Ore- 
gon. 


HOG FARMERS’ PRODUCTION 


Hog farmers were recently urged by 
Secretary Benson to hold close to their 
indicated March 1 intentions as _ to 
spring pig crop farrowings. He em- 
phasized the fact that hog prices are 
largely influenced by farmers’ produc- 
tion, and that producers can maintain 
their relatively favorable position by 
maintaining stable production. 


JAPAN INCREASES LIVESTOCK 


Livestock numbers in Japan have 
been rising rapidly since the end of the 
war and now are well above prewar 
levels. The increase is due to the grow- 
ing demand for meat and to the Gov- 
ernment’s program to encourage meat 
consumption with a view to making 
Japan self sufficient in livestock. Ja- 
pan now has 3,480,000 cattle, 1,020,000 
sheep and 1,510,000 hogs. 


MRS. J. T. MURDOCK HONORED 


A former president of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, Mrs. J. T. (Marvel) 
Murdock of Heber City, Utah, was re- 
cently honored by her selection as a 
finalist in the Utah “Mother of the 
Year” search. 

The mother of seven children, Mrs. 
Murdock also served as second vice 
president and first vice president of 
the National Auxiliary. 


THE ALL NEW 
HOME on the RANGE 


SHEEP 
CAMP 


TRAILER 
NOW 
AVAILABLE 


Come In 
or Write 


NEW CHASSIS 





TWO BED * * * 


Ahlander Mfg. Company 


490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 








“Always 100% Virgin Wool’ 


Opndbeter’ 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTSWEAR 


LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Portland 4, Oregon 











COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 








ANNUAL MEETING — JUNE 24-25 
FLATHEAD LAKE, MONTANA 
Ernest White, Program Chairman 


SHOW AND SALE — SEPTEMBER 25-26 
CHILLICOTHE, MISSOURI 
Everett Vannorsde!, Sale Committee Chairman 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary 
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Oat silage is just as good as corn 
silage in a fattening ration for lambs, 
1956 feeding experiments at the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota point out. But 
with either kind of silage, lambs will 
do quite a bit better if they also get 
some hay. Experiments showed that 
lambs on oats silage without hay gained 
22 pound daily, compared with .21 
pound daily for lambs on corn silage 
without hay. Adding 4% pound of hay 
to either ration boosted gains by more 
than 20 percent. 


Market lambs from western type ewes 
and sired by Hampshire or Suffolk rams 
weigh more than lambs from similar 
ewes but sired by Shropshire or Oxford 
rams, University of Wisconsin tests 
point out. The results are based on a 
total of 1,541 lambs. Carcasses graded 
about the same regardless of the breed 
of the sire, but there was a tendency 
for the heavier carcasses of any breed 
to grade better than the lighter ones. 

Carelessly stuffing antibiotics into 
livestock is strictly a long shot gamble, 
warns Dr. A. S. Peoples, pharmacolo- 
gist in the School of Veterinary Med- 
icine at the University of California, 
Davis. “Improperly used antibiotics 
endanger the health of the animal and 
are an unnecessary expense,” according 
to Dr. Peoples. 

“On the other hand when antibiotics 
are used properly they are the best 
friend the livestock industry has,” he 
said. According to Dr. Peoples, the only 
safe way to use the drugs is on the 
advice of a veterinarian. 


Drought feeding experiments at the 
Queensland (Australia) University’s 
farm have shown that sheep can stay 
alive months when fed exclusively on 
sorghum silage. While it was shown 
that the sheep had fallen away in con- 
dition and could not have lived much 
longer on sorghum silage alone, the 
investigations were being pursued to 
ascertain the supplements needed to 
keep sheep in good health over a long 
drought. 
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The importance of adequate protein 
in lamb fattening rations was demon- 
strated in feeding trials at the Colorado 
Experiment Station. Lambs full-fed 
corn silage without a protein concen- 
trate gained only .04 of a pound daily, 
and cost per 100 pounds of gain was 
$78.54. When 4 pound of protein con- 
centrate was added to the ration, gains 
were increased to .19 of a pound and 
cost per 100 pounds of gain reduced to 
$20.14. 

Lambs fed % pound of protein con- 
centrate produced 50 percent higher 
gains than those supplemented with % 
pound of grain and the cost of gain 
was reduced 20 percent. The most sat- 
isfactory supplement to the high silage 
ration tested in this experiment was 14 
pound of protein concentrate and % 
pound of dehydrated alfalfa pellets. 

April applications of 2,4,5-T to big 
sagebrush have given 85 percent kills, 
according to research conducted by the 
experiment stations of the Max C. 
Fleischmann College of Agriculture, 
University of Nevada. Results were 
obtained on mature stands of sagebrush, 
when applied at a rate of one pound 
of 2,4,5-T per acre. Since climatic con- 
ditions vary, the best way to determine 
time of spraying is by watching the 
growth of certain indicator plants. One 
of these indicator plants is Sandberg 
bluegrass (Poa secunda). Best results 
with 2,4,5-T were obtained when the 
leaves of Sandberg bluegrass were be- 
tween one and two inches long. 


MEAT IMPORTS INCREASE 


Imports of boneless bull and cow 
beef from New Zealand into California 
have increased considerably over the 
first quarter of 1956. Prices quoted are 
considerably below the prices for sim- 
ilar types of domestic meat. 
quoted on imported carcass lamb in 
San Francisco are 30 cents a pound 
lower and lamb hearts, 31144 cents a 
pound.) 


(Prices 
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ATTENTION 





Breeders of 
Purebred Rams 


Do you have 
some rams 
you want to 
sell? 

You have? 
Then why not 
get the full 
benefit from 
your ram of- 
ferings? Let a vast buying audience know 
about them. As a breeder, you know 
that the more buyers informed of your 
offerings, the better the demand—with 
following higher prices. 





By advertising in the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER magazine you can 
reach an important sheepman audience of 
near 10,000 read- 
ers. These sheep- 
men readers buy 
numerous 
each year. 
the 1956 wool in- 
centive payments 
to be made short- 
ly, they will have 
available funds to increase their herd 
numbers. As you know, the purpose of 
the Wool Act, under which incentive 
payments are made, is to bring about 
increased production. 





No matter where 
your operation 
is located or 
what type of 
ram you breed, 
there are poten- 
tial buyers for 
your offerings 

‘ among the read- 
ers of the NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER — read monthly in 43 states 
and 15 foreign countries. Inform these 
ram buyers of the quality of your offer- 
ings by advertising in the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER — “The Voice of 
the Sheep Industry.” 





ASS 


Advertising rates 
and other infor- 
mation may be 
obtained by writ- 
ing the NA- 
11 ON AL 
WOOL GROW- 
ER, 414 Crandall 
Building, Salt 
Lake City 1, Utah. If you wish, we'll 
help you in preparing an eye-catching 
advertisement—one that will SELL what 
you have to SELL. 
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Transporting livestock is a highly specialized job.. 
experience and careful attention every mile of the way. 
Burlington men understand this job—understand the importance of caring 
for your stock and delivering it promptly and efficiently. That’s why 

sO many experienced ranchers and farmers protect their investments 

by moving stock to market via Burlington. 


For prompt, efficient transportation . .. to Denver, Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Kansas City, St. Louis, St. Paul, Peoria, Chicago 
or other livestock markets...ship via Burlington. 


BURLINGTON LINES 








Everywhere West 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 








. demanding 


Sioux City, 





mC) \——— 
Route 
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HEARINGS CALL NWGA 


INTEREST TO WASHINGTON 


by EDWIN E. MARSH 
Executive Secretary, National Wool Growers Association 


April 19, 1957 


FTER spending over two weeks in Washington I returned 
IX on April 16. They were the busiest two weeks I ever 
spent there and also among the most interesting. I came 
back to the Salt Lake office because both Houses of Con- 
gress were planning to adjourn on the 17th for an Easter 
recess and not be in session again until April 29. 

The first week I was in Washington there were four 
Congressional committee hearings on measures in which 
the sheepmen are interested. I testified at three of them 
and filed a statement for the record at the fourth. 


MEAT PROMOTION LEGISLATION 


The first two hearings on April 2 and 3 were held be- 
fore the Senate and House Agriculture Committees on meat 
promotion legislation. Senator Mundt introduced a meat 
bill, S. 646, in the Senate and two identical bills and one 
very similar were introduced in the House. They would 
amend the Packers and Stockyards Act to permit deductions 
on posted markets by marketing agencies “upon the request 
of an organization sponsored by the producers of species 
of livestock so handled... .” Provision was made for re- 
fund within 30 days if the shipper objects. Deductions 
could not exceed 10 cents per head for cattle and calves and 
5 cents per head for sheep and lambs or for swine. Also, 
the bill gave the Secretary of Agriculture the authorization 
to pass on the qualifications of the producer-sponsored 
organizations to conduct the promotion work in each State. 

In the oral testimony I told the committee that our 
convention endorsed meat promotion legislation; that we 
have a promotion program already under way through 
Section 708 of the Wool Act; that we probably would not 
go into a new promotion program as long as our present 
one is in effect; and that we look on this bill as enabling 
legislation in case the present promotion funds are no 
longer available. I suggested that the legislation in some 
way provide a more certain source of funds both on posted 
markets and at country points and also suggested that 
the program be put on a national basis instead of setting 
up promotion agencies for each specie in each State. The 
testimony presented by our Association was based on sug- 
gestions of Vice President Harold Josendal, who with G. N. 
Winder has been representing the National Wool Growers 
Association at meetings of the National Live Stock Pro- 
motion Board where this proposed legislation has been 
discussed and formulated. 

The cattle and swine producers, who were down there 
en masse, wanted to see the bill passed as introduced with 
no amendments. Both the Department of Agriculture and 
the Farm Bureau objected to the legislation. The Depart- 
ment’s main objections were based on the fact that they 
would be involved in approving promotion organizations. 
The bill has finally been amended merely to authorize col- 
lections at posted markets, with the 30-day refund provi- 
sion. The Department apparently condones this amended 
bill. 
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CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 


Discussing livestock problems in Washington, D. C. are (L. to R.) 
Hugh Colton, Vernal, Utah; Congressman Henry Aldous Dixon of 
Utah and E. E. Marsh. 


No authorization is needed for collections at country 
points and if this bill passes, the success in securing funds 
for cattle and swine promotion will depend entirely on 
the work done by interested livestock groups in getting 
collections made. 

Following my testimony I was questioned at some length 
by Senators Symington and Mundt, both on our promotion 
program and the Wool Act itself. The questions they de- 
veloped indicated they feel the Wool Act has been a good 
thing for the industry. 


LABELING LEGISLATION 


Last year’s battle is on again. Two bills, very similar 
to labeling legislation in the last session, have been intro- 
duced. One bill, H. R. 469, would require labeling of all 
textile fiber products but leave the Wool Products Labeling 
Act intact. The other bill, H. R. 5605, also requires labeling 
of all textile fiber products but all fibers would come under 
the same regulations and the Wool Products Labeling Act 
would be repealed. This would mean that reprocessed and 
reused wool would no longer have to be so designated but 
would be labeled simply as “wool.” Hearings before a 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Subcommittee, 
chairmanned by Congressman Mack of Illinois, commenced 
on these bills on Thursday, April 4. I testified on April 5, 
endorsing the Smith bill, H. R. 469, and opposing H. R. 
5605. 

Others testifying in favor of H. R. 469 were the Farm 
Bureau and the National Cotton Council. The National 
Retail Dry Goods Association again testified for the bill 
which would repeal the Wool Products Labeling Act. No 
one expected otherwise, as they have been one of the prime 
movers in this direction. However, their testimony seems 
to have changed slightly from last year in that they say 
they think H. R. 5605 should be passed and then if the 
Federal Trade Commission thinks the public needs to be 
protected by having reused and reprocessed wools so la- 
beled, let the FTC make some rules in that regard. 

I was pleased to hear one of the Congressmen say that 
in matters of this kind it is better for Congress to legislate. 
I was also pleased, both in the questioning that followed 
my testimony and the questioning that followed the Dry 
Goods witness, to find that some of the Congressmen feel 
the public is entitled to know whether goods are made of 
reprocessed, reused or new wool and then let them judge 
whether they want to buy the products. This doesn’t mean, 
however, that our battle is won by any means, as the Dry 
Gocds people have been working on the Hill. We must all 
be on the alert and ready to do what we can to keep intact 
the Wool Products Labeling Act. Hearings on these bills 
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will be resumed after the Easter 
recess. 


WOOL PILOT PROCESSING PLANT 


On April 8 I testified before the 
House Subcommittee on Agriculture 
Appropriations regarding the proposed 
budget item of the Department of Agri- 
culture calling for the construction of 
a wool pilot processing plant at Albany, 
California, and for funds to purchase 
equipment and hire additional person- 
nel to get research on wool and mohair 
started at that plant. Purpose is to 
bridge the gap between laboratory find- 
ings and practical mill application on 
such recent research developments as 
shrink-proofing, better wearability of 
wool, etc. In spite of the economy drive 
in Congress, with which we are all 
sympathetic, the committee was very 
friendly and promised to consider these 
appropriations carefully. Following my 
testimony Congressman Dixon (Utah) 
also appeared in behalf of these appro- 
priations. 

It is not known definitely when the 
Agriculture Appropriations bill will be 
considered by the House, although it is 
expected that it will be sometime 
around the middle of May. 


DEFERRED GRAZING 


An amended version of H. R. 2367, 
the deferred grazing bill, passed the 
Senate on Monday (April 8) and late 
Wednesday afternoon the House con- 
curred in the Senate amendments and 
the bill was sent to the President. 

As passed the deferred grazing bill 
provides: 

1. For a deferred grazing program 
which includes both “non-use or limited 
use or any needed combination thereof.” 

2. For application only in drought- 
disaster areas and only on non-feder- 
ally owned lands normally used for 
grazing. 

3. That within 30 days after enact- 
ment or after any subsequent designa- 
tion of an area as a disaster area by 
the President, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture “shall” designate the counties 
in such area in which the program shall 
be available. 

4. That the program will remain 
available for five years from enactment. 


5. That payments are to be equal to 
the fair rental value of the land de- 
ferred based on normal grazing ca- 
pacity during periods of adequate 
precipitation. 

6. That payment will be limited to 
$5,000 per person on land in any one 
county “or land in more than one coun- 
ty operated as a single unit.” 

The amendment we requested at the 
hearings for insuring that there would 
be no non-use penalty reductions on 
public land permits as a result of de- 
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ferred grazing and reducing numbers 
on private lands was not included in 
the bill as it passed the Senate. How- 
ever, in the committee report on the 
bill our amendment was recognized and 
statement is made that the program 
should be so administered that no such 
penalty reductions will be made and 
that the Secretary of Agriculture and 
Secretary of Interior should enter into 
such non-use arrangements with graz- 
ing permittees. 

When it became known that the Sen- 
ate was going to consider the bill, I 
conferred with Senator Barrett of Wyo- 
ming. We worked up several questions 
for the Senator to ask on the floor to 
determine the legislative intent. Sena- 
tor Holland, who chairmanned the sub- 
committee handling the bill, made it 
very clear when questioned by Senator 
Barrett, that it is the legislative intent 
that no such non-use penalty reductions 
are to be made on public lands when 
drought forces deferred grazing on 
private lands. Another question which 
Senator Barrett asked also developed 
that it was legislative intent when live- 
stock has to be shipped out of a State 
for a period of, say, six months that 
the producer would be entitled to pay- 
ment for the portion of the year for 
which the livestock are removed. Also 
it was brought out that it is the legis- 
lative intent to permit a stockman to 
qualify under this program if, due to 
the drought, he has already limited his 
flock or completely disposed of his flock 
because of the drought in previous 
years. It was also brought out that the 
legislative intent of “limited use” is 
to provide that a man can cut his flock 
and graze it on an entire acreage of 
private lands, thus cutting the grazing 
use of the land until it recovers from 
drought. 

Senator Thye stated in regard to 
Senator Barrett’s various questions, “I 
think the Senator from Wyoming is 
correct in asking these questions be- 
cause only here do we establish the leg- 
islative history of the bill so that the 
Solicitor may be guided by it when he 
is endeavoring to place an interpreta- 
tion upon the intent of the entire Act.” 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Stockmen have been greatly con- 
cerned about proposals to include agri- 
cultural labor under the minimum 
wages and maximum hours provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938. However, last week Senator John 
F. Kennedy of Massachusetts intro- 
duced a measure (S. 1853) which, while 
widening the coverage of those provi- 





DEFERRED GRAZING BILL SIGNED 


President Eisenhower signed H. R. 
2367, the deferred grazing bill on 
Thursday, April 25, 1957. 


sions, would retain the present exemp- 
tions for agricultural workers and for 


persons employed in the “area of pro- ' 


duction” in certain agricultural proc- 
essing operations, and would also 
provide an overtime exemption for 
workers in agriculture. Careful watch, 
of course, will be kept on this legisla- 
tion as it moves through Congress. 


OTC MEMBERSHIP 


Two identical bills (H. R. 6630 and 
H. R. 6631) have been introduced in 
Congress to authorize U. S. membership 
in the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion. Hearings are expected to get 
under way late in May. 

We opposed this legislation last year 
because it could further usurp the au- 
thority cf Congress over tariff matters 
and turn them over to an international 
body in which we would have only one 
vote out of 35. The bill has been “sugar 
coated” somewhat this year to make it 
more palatable. The opponents are 
making every effort to disarm the op- 
position by saying that it is a very 
harmless piece of legislation. We, of 
course, cannot accept that interpreta- 
tion and must join other organizations 
in the fight against its passage. 

Several other tariff measures have 
been introduced including many import 
quota bills. We cannot go into detail 
here, but your NWGA officers and rep- 
resentatives will watch them closely 
and, as in all other legislative’ propo- 
sals, do whatever is possible to protect 
and advance the sheep _ industry’s 
interests. 


All Truckers May Need 
To Register With ICC 


legislative move which is described 

as the “opening wedge toward eco- 
nomic regulation of private and 
‘exempt’ motor carriers” has been 
started. S. 1490 was approved by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on April 12 without 
amendment and early action by the full 
committee was expected. This bill would 
require all motor carriers now subject 
only to hours of service and safety re- 
quirements of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to register with the Com- 
mission. 

Agricultural groups, including the 
National Wool Growers Association, are 
vigorously opposing this legislation. 
They favor better enforcement of safe- 
ty regulations as a means of solving 
the highway safety problem rather than 
legislation which might result in eco- 
nomic control of privately owned 
trucks. 
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Dedicated to expanding the demand for lamb and wool 
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ASPC Selects Advertising 


Agency; Names Committees 


Advertising Agency Selected: 


Potts-Woodbury, Inc., of Kansas City, 
Missouri, has been selected to handle 
the lamb advertising account for the 
American Sheep Producers Council, 
replacing Botsford, Constantine and 
Gardner of San Francisco as of July 1. 

Selection of the new agency was made 
March 28, after a committee composed 
of three ASPC directors and the staff, 
heard presentations by five agencies, 
which were screened from an original 
list of more than 30. The directors in- 
cluded President G. N. Winder, Harold 
Josendal of Casper, Wyoming, and Dan 
Fulton of Ismay, Montana. 

The new agency, in 1956, billed ap- 
proximately $8,000,000 on behalf of its 
clients. The ASPC account, with a 
budget of approximately $632,000 for 
lamb advertising, is the agency’s fourth 
largest account. 

Among the larger accounts held by 
Potts-Woodbury, are Interstate Baker- 
ies, D-X Sunray Oil Company, Braniff 
International Airways, The Coleman 
Company, Standard Milling Company, 
Cook Paint and Varnish Company, Rus- 
sell Stover Candies, Armour Veterinary 
Laboratories, National Bakers Service 
and Mutual of Omaha. 

The agency will pay all expenses of 
travel to and from Denver in conduct- 
ing its business with the ASPC. In 
addition, it will establish a Denver 
office if that is deemed necessary to 
the successful operation of the pro- 
gram. 

Account supervisor for Potts-Wood- 
bury is Robert A. Sanford, a vice 
president of the firm. He has had 11 
years’ experience in advertising, plus 
five years’ experience in direct mail 
work. He will coordinate the advertis- 
ing program with the ASPC’s director 
of advertising, Ted Gomolak. 


Committees Appointed: 

Pursuant to instructions given at the 
Board of Directors meeting on March 
11, President G. N. Winder announced 
on April 5 the appointment of three 
committees: Administrative, Wool and 
Lamb. 

Each committee is composed of six 
members with an alternate for each 
member. This takes in the entire 36 
board members as follows: 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Members 
Oren A. Wright, Chairman, Indiana 
W. Hugh Baber, California 
Tom R. Clark, Minnesota 
Dan Fulton, Montana 
T. A. Kincaid, Jr., Texas 
M. E. Noonen, Colorado 


Alternates 
Thos. F. Arnold, Nebraska 
Tony Smith, Utah 
Warren Phillips, Michigan 
Leonard W. Hay, Wyoming 
R. W. Hodge, Texas 


Wool Committee 


Walter L. Pfluger, Chairman, Texas 
Luther Belden, Massachusetts 

Don Clyde, Utah 

Jas. H. Lemmon, South Dakota 
David Little, Idaho 

William Temple, Illinois 


Alternates 


A. S. MacArthur, New Mexico 
Frank Lebus, Kentucky 

Roy A. Ward, Oregon 

M. E. Hafner, South Dakota 
Godfrey Priddy, California 
Clifford G. Bell, South Dakota 


Lamb Committee 


Russell D. Brown, Chairman, Wash. 
John Bidegaray, California 

Otis Budlong, Iowa 

Harold Josendal, Wyoming 

Jerry Puckett, Texas 

Farrell Shultz, Ohio 


Alternates 


J. R. Broadbent, Utah 
John W. Noh, Idaho 

A. E. Adams, Kansas 
Gerald Hughes, Montana 
Penrose B. Metcalfe, Texas 
V. B. Vandiver, Missouri 


Statement of Policy: 


To clarify the ASPC’s position in the 
sheep industry among organizations 
and firms which play an important part 
in the wool and lamb promotion pro- 
gram, the Board of Directors at its 
March 12 meeting expressed the opinion 
that a Statement of Policy should be 
prepared and issued by the ASPC. Such 
a statement was sent out on March 29. 
It reads: 


“The American Sheep Producers 
Council is an organization supported 
by sheep growers from throughout the 
United States. It has one purpose: to 
encourage greater sheep production 
in the United States by expanding the 
demand and broadening the market for 
lamb and wool through advertising and 
promotion. 

“To aid in accomplishing this pur- 
pose, the American Sheep Producers 
Council invites and solicits the support 
and cooperation of all other segments 
of business and industry which are in 
any way connected with the lamb and 
wool industries. 

“Sheepmen generally are well aware 
that the success of this promotion’ pro- 
gram depends to a great extent on the 
sincere cooperation of these allied 
groups: the retailer, the packer, the 
processor and the manufacturer. With- 
out this cooperation, there can be no 
lasting improvement in the _ sheep 
grower’s economic welfare. With it, the 
sheep industry, as well as these allied 
groups, can unite to produce more 
stable and profitable operations.” 


Colored Ear Tags Aid 
In Identifying Sheep 


ROM the Temple Tag Company of 

Temple, Texas comes an entirely 
new and different kind of ear tag. This 
tag is made of weather-resistant plastic 
in nine colors. The company an- 
nounces that by using different colors, 
it is easy to separate different age 
groups, different owners, high or low 
producers or culls. 

The Temple Tag Company first at- 
tempted to design a colored plastic ear 
tag made like a cuff link; however, with 
forked limbs and wire fences, the tags 
were soon torn out and the owner was 
worse off than before. 

The answer: A tag that would allow 
wire or brush to slip off on the outside 
and constructed in such a way that, 
should anything stick inside the tag— 
the tag would release it and then snap 
back together again. 

Results: No torn ears or loss of tags. 

The round part of the tag fits in a 
round hole punched in the ear, allowing 
the ear to heal up. The tag has no 
sharp corners or edges and is light in 
weight, yet strong enough to stay in 
place. Being made of plastic, it is non- 
corrosive. 

Up to nine letters or numbers are 
printed free on each side, making the 
tag suitable for registry or branding 
purposes. 

These plastic tags are permanent and 
last the life of the sheep, Temple Tag 
Company states. They can be seen 
easily whether the sheep is in full fleece 
or just shorn. 











FROM SPAIN 


Herder Importation 
Program to Begin 


HEELS for new importations of 
sheepherders under temporary sta- 
tus have been set in motion. 

Robert G. Lang and Robert Franklin, 
secretary and public relations counsel, 
respectively, of the California Range 
Association spent several days in Wash- 
ington and New York early in April 
making arrangements for the operation 
of the new plan. 

After consultation with the officials 
of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and members of Congress 
agreements were reached on the con- 
tracts between the California Range 
Association, the sheepherders and the 
U.S. Government. 

The solution to transportation prob- 
lems was sought in New York with air- 
line representatives. Under the new 
program the purchase of a round-trip 
ticket for each sheepherder is neces- 
sary. 

On April 11 President John Bide- 
garay of the California Range Associa- 


tion and Mr. Franklin met with 
Representative Francis E. Walter, 
chairman, and other members of a 


House Subcommittee on Judiciary, in 
Madrid, Spain, to work out details of 
the new program with officials of the 
Spanish Government. Immediate im- 
portation of sheepherders was expected 
to follow. 


The present program is the result 
of many complaints of imported sheep- 
herders’ leaving their work to go into 
other industries. An investigation of 
the problem was made and on February 
14, 1957, the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives reported as 
follows: 


“During the years 1955-56 the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was apprised 
of the fact that a considerable number 
of sheepherders admitted under the 
three legislative enactments abandoned 
their employment with ranchers who 
sponsored their admission and obtained 
employment elsewhere. It has 
been found by the Committee that in 
many instances it is difficult to locate 
those who have changed employment. 
It is known, however, that a consider- 
able number of aliens admitted as 
skilled sheepherders under special leg- 
islation, have been found at work in 
restaurants, in the dairy industry, in 
the mining industry, or have accepted 
employment as domestic servants... . 
It is not intended to imply herein that 
the organizations of ranchers have 
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Two officials of the California Range Association, 
of Fresno, are shown as they boarded a TWA plane 
in New York on April 19 for Madrid. They are: 
John Bidegaray (left), president, and Robert Frank- 


lin, public relations counsel. They met in Madrid 
with a Subcommittee on Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives, and officials of the Spanish 
government, to discuss plans to import several 
hundred sheepherders to work in the 11. sheep- 
raising Western States. The House group is headed 


by Congressman Francis E. Walter. 


been guilty of violation or circumven- 
tion of the law. On the contrary, the 
committee is well aware of repeated 
efforts on the part of the California 
Range Association, as well as individ- 
ual ranchers, to undertake steps de- 
signed to rectify the situation and to 
maintain the employment of sheepherd- 
ers as intended by the three legislative 
enactments.” 


The report of the Congressional Com- 
mittee then recommended that the pro- 
grams of bringing sheepherders to the 
United States on a permanent basis 
be discontinued and in the future 
sheepherders should be imported on a 
temporary basis under’ regulations 
which would deport the herders to their 
country of origin if they should leave 
the sheep industry after their arrival 
in the United States. 


Secretary Lang in his bulletin of 
April 3 covering the California Range 
Association activities said: “We believe 
we have now reached a solution to the 
problem of herders’ leaving the sheep 
industry for other work but in order 
for this program to be a success there 
must be complete cooperation from all 
wool growers, associations and individ- 
uals involved.” 


It hasn’t been possible, Mr. Lang said, 
to reply to all the heavy load of mail, 
largely because all of the final details 
of the new program have not been com- 
pleted. New application forms and var- 
ious other agreements must be drawn 
up. All correspondence will be handled 
as rapidly as possible. Patience and 
cooperation are requested. 


Cattlemen Seek Answers 
To Industry Problems 


ROUNDWORK for a program of ¢o. 

ordinated research into problems 
plaguing the beef industry was laid by 
the fact-finding committee of the Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association 
in Denver in March. 

Problems considered included ad- 
justment of supply to demand; need for 
more orderly marketing; effect of 
Government intervention in agricul- 
ture; buying, merchandising and oper- 
ation practices of packers and retailers; 
Federal beef grading; research in by- 
products; studying of direct selling and 
one-day markets, and need for more 
adequate market reporting and supply 
and demand information. 

In appraising the future market, four 
leading economists, acting as consult- 
ants, outlined factors such as tender- 
izing beef from animals with light 
finish; more pre-cutting and packaging 
at central plants; increased by-product 
utilization; greater standardization of 
cuts; more -streamlined distribution 
through new techniques for getting 
larger quantities of beef to consumers 
at less cost, including possible financing 
of quantity purchases, and new cooking 
techniques to shorten kitchen time and 
alter preparation habits. 


Grain Supports Set 
At 70% of Parity 


HE USDA recently announced that 

price supports for 1957-crop oats, 
barley, rye, and grain sorghums will be 
at levels reflecting 70 percent of the 
parity price as of January 15, 1957. 
These 1957 supports are a lower perceut 
of parity than for 1956 crops of these 
four grains. 

The national average dollars-and- 
cents supports for 1957 are: 

Oats—60 cents per bushel for Grade 
No. 3. 

Barley—94 cents per bushel for 
Grade No. 2 or better (except mixed 
barley). 

Rye—$1.15 per bushel for Grade No. 
2 or better, or No. 3 on test weight only. 

Grain Sorghums—$1.83 per hundred- 
weight for Grade No. 2 or better (except 
mixed grain sorghums). 

The national average support rates 
compare with support prices for 1956 
crops of 65 cents per bushel for oats, 
$1.02 per bushel for barley, $1.27 per 
bushel for rye, and $1.97 per hundred- 
weight for grain sorghums. These sup- 
port prices were at 76 percent of parity 
as required by provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956. 
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In the war on sheep ticks- 


Dieldrin Dusting Proves Effective 


by HARVEY BERMAN 


EVERAL years ago, at the University of Wyoming, live- 
stock experts evolved a brand-new procedure by which 
sheep might be kept free of troublesome ticks for long 
periods of time. Involving the use of a 11% percent dieldrin 
dust, the method eventually proved to be so outstanding 
that thousands of ranchers, all over the West, have come to 
utilize it as their chief weapon in the war on sheep ticks. 
As a matter of- fact, according to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, sheepmen have found dieldrin 
dusting so effective that it is quite probable that in the not 
too distant future it will completely eclipse sprays and dips 
—the two key processes formerly employed—as the sheep 
grower’s most important device for safeguarding his animals. 
Primarily, it has been the ease and the efficiency with 
which the new system may be used that has accounted most 
for its sudden and immense popularity. The technique in- 
volved is an extremely simple one. Shortly before a sheep 
is ready to leave the shearing pen for the range, it is sent 
through a chute. There, a special power device completely 
blankets the animal with insecticide. Following its dusting, 
the sheep is examined meticulously to make certain that it 
is thoroughly covered with the dieldrin solution. If so, it 
is permitted to go on its way; if not, it is returned to the 
chute for a second treatment. 

This is all the process requires. Livestock specialists 
hold that because of the efficiency with which the task may 
be carried out, up to 3,000 sheep may be treated in just one 
hour. Moreover, they point out that the cost of the insecti- 
cide utilized is moderate, and most important of all, that 
once dusted onto the animal dieldrin is extremely potent, 
killing all ticks the sheep may be carrying at the time that 
it enters the chute, as well as the young ticks emerging from 
pupal cases after the dusting. 

Just how well dieldrin actually performs as a protective 
agent for sheep was underscored only recently in a series 
of extensive tests conducted by the University of Wyoming. 
These studies revealed that a single dusting of all the sheep 
in a given flock generally suffices to erase an infestation. 
Provided the flock does not mingle with infested animals, it 
will remain free of ticks for long periods of time. 


Should treated animals mix with those that have been left 
to fend for themselves, however, dieldrin still serves as a 
powerful buffer against the tick. Sheepmen report that 
though their flocks have eventually become reinfested in 
such a situation, for at least 12 months, the original dieldrin 
dusting still protected large segments of their sheep—in 
some instances proving to be as much as 85 percent effective. 

Moreover, as a further indication of dieldrin’s powers, 
researchers reported that many of the sheep dusted over 
five years before, at the start of the University of Wyoming’s 
experiments, are still free of infestation—a tribute to the 
chemical protective potency. 

What advantages, over sprays and dips, has dusting 
offered the sheep rancher? R. P. Ellis, a Wyoming producer, 
explained it this way: “Treating a flock against ticks used 
to be a time consuming and rather arduous proposition. 
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When we resorted to spraying or dipping, we’d usually have 
to spend a whole day getting sheep ready for the range. 

“With dieldrin dusting, we now find that we can blanket 
the entire flock easily—actually, as part of the shearing 
process itself. Generally, we dust about 2,500 sheep in an 
hour, finish our entire job in just one morning, and have 
the flock moving out of the pen rapid-fire. 

“Furthermore, from my own observations, I’ve discovered 
that dusting is far superior in effectiveness to spraying or 
dipping. Sprays, especially, have been rather difficult to 
handle and never really served our purposes, primarily be- 
cause our sheep always proved hard to wet as a result of 
the grease in their wool. 

“Finally, from a dollars-and-cents viewpoint, the costs 
involved in treating a flock with dieldrin dust are incredibly 
low. Using the technique on all my animals, I’ve brought 
the price of protection down to about 114 cents per head— 
a price far lower than what it’s cost me when I’ve utilized 
spraying or dipping.” 

In Washington, meanwhile, USDA livestock experts are 
so delighted with the potency of dieldrin—as utilized in the 
dusting technique—that they are already hard at work de- 
veloping a small portable duster designed to meet the needs 
of the average sheepman who cannot make full use of power 
devices utilized on ranches with large flocks. According to 
the USDA, progress is being made, and as one official put 
it, not long ago, “We hope to have an inexpensive—yet top- 
notch—hand power duster ready for production soon.” 

For the time being, however, the agency suggests that 
the small sheep raiser improvise the dusting equipment he 
needs. Experts explain that a fruit jar—-quart size—with a 
perforated lid will serve as an excellent substitute for a 
manufactured machine. 

“Fill the jar with dieldrin dust,” the USDA points out, 
“and as each sheep comes by, sprinkle the dust over the 
animal. Studies have indicated that for maximum effective- 
ness, the sheepman should utilize about one ounce of dust 
per lamb and two per buck. In this fashion, his animals will 
receive the best protection possible at a minimum cost.” 

Hailed as one of the finest methods ever devised by 
science for the safeguarding of the Nation’s sheep against 
ticks, dieldrin dusting is expected to take mammoth strides 
forward in the days ahead. In sheep areas all over the 
West, thousands of ranchers are already utilizing the newly 
developed technique, while countless others are learning how 
to use it preparatory to employing it on their own flocks. 

One University of Wyoming livestock specialist perhaps 
best summed up the current trend, when he reported, a short 
time ago, “Dieldrin dusting is providing unparalleled pro- 
tection for thousands of sheep in this part of the country. 
Those ranchers who have already resorted to it have achieved 
magnificent results with the greatest of ease and at the 
lowest cost possible. 

“It is my belief that dieldrin dusting is the answer sheep- 
men everywhere have been seeking to problems involving 
infestation, and that it will come to play an increasingly 
important role—eventually relegating spraying and dipping 
to secondary positions—in permitting the rancher to protect 
his animals from the tick, sometime within the immediate 
future.” 
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Packers and Stockyards Act 





Secretary of Agriculture 
Tells of 46 Investigations 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Benson 
on April 4 released a report pre- 

pared by Department representatives 
on current activities and problems re- 
lating to trade practices in livestock 
buying and meat merchandising under 
the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

After outlining the principal provi- 
sions of the Act and reviewing develop- 
ment of the work since 1921, the report 
indicates that there are 46 important 
investigations now under way—17 
involve meat packers and 29 are pri- 
marily concerned with the operations 
and practices of stockyard companies 
and registrants. Of the 17 investiga- 
tions relating to meat packers, five per- 
tain to unfair livestock buying practices 
while 12 are primarily concerned with 
questions of price discrimination and 
price manipulation, restriction of com- 
petition or other unfair practices in the 
selling, merchandising, or advertising 
of meat or other products. 

The report also summarizes trends in 
recent years in the distribution of com- 
mercial livestock slaughter between the 
smaller and the larger packing com- 
panies. The 15 larger companies, for 
example, accounted for 40.4 percent 
of total slaughter of all cattle in 1955 
as compared with 45.6 percent in 1950; 
39.9 percent of all calves in 1955 as 
compared with 39.5 percent in 1950; 
74.2 percent of all sheep and lambs in 
1955 as compared with 78.0 percent in 
1950; and 64.3 percent of all hogs in 
1955 as compared with 63.7 percent in 
1950. 

The concluding section of the report 
specifically calls attention to four prob- 
lem areas or questions relating to the 
administration of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. These are: 

(1) The problem of complying with 
the provision of the Act which requires 
that all stockyards with 20,000 square 
feet or more of space and operating in 
interstate commerce shall be posted 
and regulated. 

(2) The question as to how much 
increased emphasis should be given to 
investigation of trade practices having 
to do with livestock buying and packer 
operations including merchandising. 

(3) The question as to how trade- 
practice investigations and _ actions 
should be carried forward in connection 
with the nonlivestock products handled 
by firms which fall within the “packer” 
classification under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. 
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(4) The question of providing more 
adequate information on operations and 
actions under the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act as an aid to improved public 
understanding and more effective ad- 
ministration. 


To Complete Stockyards Posting 


Commenting on these problems, Sec- 
retary Benson said the Department has 
embarked upon a problem to complete 
the posting of all eligible stockyards. 
The Congress provided an additional 
$100,000 for this purpose during the 
current fiscal year. On June 30, 1957, 
approximately 500 stockyards will be 
posted under regulation as compared 
with 352 on June 30, 1956. The budget 
now before the Congress requests an 
additional $178,000 for the further de- 
velopment of this program. The Secre- 
tary said that “the additional field 
personnel necessary for stockyards su- 
pervision will contribute not only to 
the more effective regulation of live- 
stock buying but will also aid in 





Subcommittee Hearings 
Begin on PSYA Transfer 


Senate Anti-trust and Monopoly 

Subcommittee on May 1, will begin 
hearings on the O’Mahoney-Watkins 
bill (S. 1856) to transfer enforcement 
of the anti-trust provisions of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Subcommittee Chairman, Senator 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) has desig- 
nated Senator O’Mahoney to preside at 
the hearings. 

S. 1356 would not affect the super- 
vision of livestock transactions. That 
would remain within the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Agriculture. 





THANK YOU, WASHINGTON 


The Washington Wool Growers 
Association is the second State 
association to pay in full its 1957 
quota of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association budget. The 


Montana Association holds first 
place. 





connection with any necessary investi- 
gations at the meat-packer and mer- 
chandising level.” 

With respect to increasing emphasis 
on trade-practice investigations, includ- 
ing packer operations and meat mer- 
chandising, the Secretary said, “I have 
asked the Administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service to assign 
reserve funds available this fiscal year 
to the Packers and Stockyards Branch 
in order that recruiting of additional 
personnel to strengthen this work may 
be started now. I have also asked that 
plans be developed and discussed with 
me in the near future for further 
strengthening trade-practice work un- 
der the Packers and Stockyards Act 
during the coming fiscal year.” The 
Secretary also said that he was asking 
for a review of reporting requirements 
from packing companies under current 
instructions or regulations and the 
development of specific suggestions as 
to how more adequate and useful re- 
ports might be obtained and handled. 


Can Request Investigations 


Regarding nonlivestock products han- 
dled by firms which fall within the 
“packer” classification, Secretary Ben- 
son called attention to the fact that 
although the Act provides that the 
Federal Trade Commission shall have 
no power or jurisdiction with reference 
to any matter which falls within the 
province of the Department, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture does have author- 
ity to request the Commission to make 
investigations and report to him. The 
Secretary said, “Our Packers and Stock- 
yards Branch and Office of General 
Counsel have worked closely with the 
Federal Trade Commission on a num- 
ber of questions where our interests 
were the same or where some portion of 
an industry generally subject to FTC 
jurisdiction is carried on by packer 
firms which do not fall within the juris- 
diction of the Commission. I shall refer 
to the Federal Trade Commission all 
apparent unfair trade practices dis- 
covered by our people which may be 
within FTC jurisdiction; further, I 
shall request the FTC for help on any 
investigation where it appears to be 
in the public interest. We also are 
ready at any time to confer with the 
Federal Trade Commission with re- 
spect to any activities which they may 
discover having to do with unfair trade 
practices which may fall within our 
jurisdiction and which they feel should 
be investigated.” The Secretary further 
indicated that the General Counsel for 
the Department has full authority to 
initiate and carry forward any legal 
proceedings in this field which are 
found to be administratively desirable, 
based on the investigative reports, and 
to cooperate with the Department of 
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Justice in any court action found to 
be necessary. 

Finally, with respect to providing 
more adequate or wider information on 
operations under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, the Secretary said, “I 
am asking our Office of Information 
to work with the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service to see whether more atten- 
tion should be given to providing 
information on activities under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. We have 
a responsibility for keeping livestock 
producers and_ the general public 
informed as to activities of the De- 
partment, including activities under 
regulatory acts, and there are questions 
as to whether better coverage of. spe- 
cific actions and provision of more 
industrywide information might not be 
in the public interest, realizing of 
course that information releases must 
not divulge the kind of information 
required to be kept confidential under 
the terms of the Act itself.” 

—USDA Release 


Cornell Student Awarded 


Wool Bureau Fellowship 


LOYD Frank, Cornell University 
graduate student in the College of 
Engineering, has been awarded the 
second Anglo-American Fellowship for 
ty, research in 

F wool offered 

by The Wool! 
Bureau, it 
was recently 
announced 
by Max F. 
Schmitt, 
president of 
the Bureau. 

The’ Fel- 

w lowship for 
Floyd Frank study in wool 
science or technology in the Depart- 
ment of Textile Industries at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds, England has a value 
of more than $2,200 a year, plus travel 
to and from England. The first award 
was made in 1951 to Dr. Gerald Laxer, 
who is now Research Director for The 
Wool Bureau. 

Mr. Frank received a Bachelor of 
Seience degree in textile engineering 
from Lowell Technological Institute in 
1955. He is presently a candidate for a 
Master of Science degree in mechanics 
and mathematics. Upon completion of 
his studies and research in wool at 
Leeds, he will be eligible to receive the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

In 1951-55 Mr. Frank held the New 
England Textile Foundation Scholar- 
ship, and is now also an instructor at 
Cornell. He has recently published a 
study, “Aerodynamic Heating of Par- 
achutes,” for Wright Air Development 
Center, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Senator Watkins Asks for Return 
Of Tariff Control to Congress 


bill to return “to the Congress a 

proper measure of control under 
our trade and tariff policy” was intro- 
duced by Senator Watkins (R. Utah) 
on April 4. 

S. 1796 spells out in considerable 
detail the procedure to be followed in 
handling applications for relief under 
the escape clause set up in the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951. 

The most important provision or 
amendment is that which would require 
the Tariff Commission, after its con- 
sideration of applications for relief 
under the escape clause, to submit its 
report direct to both Houses of Con- 
gress. Under present law, the Tariff 
Commission sends its recommendations 
to the President. He “may make such 
adjustments in the rates of duty, im- 
pose such quotas or make such modifi- 
cation as he finds necessary to prevent 
or remedy serious injury to the 
respective domestic industry.” If the 
President does not act within 60 days 
after receiving the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendations, he must report to the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
and the Senate Committee on Finance, 
his reasons for not acting. 

Senator Watkins’ bill provides that 
when the Tariff Commission submits 
a proposed plan for relief of an indus- 
try, it will become effective at the 
“expiration of 60 calendar days of con- 
tinuous session by Congress” unless 
either House, by a majority vote, dis- 
approves of the plan. 

Senator Watkins made a forceful 
statement in support of his measure. 
In it he said: 

“The facts indicate that the executive 
branch of the Federal Government and 
the United States Tariff Commission 
have not in general interpreted and 
administered the escape-clause provi- 
sions as the Congress so intended. It 
is interesting to note that of 77 appli- 
cations, which were filed during the 
period 1948-56, the Commission recom- 
mended relief in only 20 instances, all 
but two or three of which involved 
products of minor economic importance. 

“But why only 20 favorable appli- 
cations? In part, because the Congress 
prior to extension of the basic legisla- 
tion in 1955 had failed to establish 
definite criteria for the Commission to 
follow in arriving at decisions. But 
primarily perhaps it was because the 
Commission in considering the effect 
of increased imports on production, 
profits, and employment had consistent- 


ly held, before 1955, that an industry 
was deemed to include, for purposes of 
escape-clause relief, all the operations 
of the constituent firm making the ap- 
plication, rather than only those opera- 
tions that were directly related to the 
production of the product identified in 
the escape-clause application. 

“This interpretation it has been con- 
tended directly served to nullify the 
intent of the Congress to give needed 
relief to domestic industries. 

“How close has the President fol- 
lowed what we must presume to be the 
expert recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission? Of the 20 favorable Com- 
mission recommendations I mentioned 
a few moments ago, 11 were unanimous 
decisions, seven were four-to-two de- 
cisions and two were. three-to-two 
decisions. 

“Yet as of February 4, 1957, in only 
seven instances did the President fol- 
low the recommendations of the United 
States Tariff Commission. ... 

“In six other cases the President re- 
fused to grant relief even though by 
unanimous vote the Tariff Commission 
had recommended such action.” 

It was because of these facts, the 
Senator stated, that he was convinced 
Congress needs to return to itself some 
measure of control over tariff policy. 


INDIAN LAND CASE CLOSED 


Thirty southeastern Utah Navajo 
Indians were awarded a total of $186,- 
017 on April 5, 1957 in a case against 
the United States. 

Payments were made to cover the loss 
of 101 horses and 39 burros plus “suf- 
fering and anguish.” The loss was 
sustained by the Indians when the 
Bureau of Land Management moved 
into their desert hunting and range 
land. 

The case lasted four years. The U.S. 
District Court under Judge Willis W. 
Ritter rendered a decision favorable to 
the Indians. Later the Federal Circuit 
Court reversed the decision and the 
case was then carried to the Supreme 
Court. They reversed the Circuit 
Court’s decision but ordered that direct 
settlement be made by the United States 
District Court. Each of the 30 Indians 
received $3,500 but some of them will 
get as much as $17,000. 
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Increasing Productivity 
Of Sheep Will Bring 
You Added Profits 


Sheep Improvement Through Selection 
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by CLAIR E. TERRILL 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The Agricultural Research Service, 


Animal Husbandry 
Research Division, Beltsville, Maryland. 


IRST, I want to tell you a little bit about the gains that 

have been made and can be made in improving sheep, 
something about how to select effectively to improve sheep 
and then a little about additional research that I think 
is needed in order for us to go still further. 

The results of much of our work indicate that large 
gains can be made in improving the productivity of sheep 
through selection. Now, these gains each year may be 
small but they are permanent and they represent a capital 
investment. Once you have made that gain, you can keep 
it so long as you keep those sheep, and you can profit 
from it each year. We know, in this country, that wool 
and lamb are in short supply and better producing sheep 
will not only increase these supplies but will also make 
the sheep business more profitable. 

In the last six to eight years at Dubois, we have made 
gains of 10 to over 20 percent in overall merit of the 
sheep. Skin folds can be removed in less than 10 years. 
With face covering, you can take the covering of wool off 
the face and produce open-face sheep in about 10 to 15 
years by selecting within the group that you start with. 
Similar results can be obtained for length of staple, fleece 
weight, and weaning weight. 

In the Texas progeny tests they have shown that the 
staple length of the wool of the rams that had the longest 
staple when the trials started in 1948-49 is now shorter 
than that of the rams with the shortest staple now. So, 
in a few years, they have moved into a new range in length 
of staple through selection. 

The weight of lambs to market at about the same age 
has increased up to about 20 pounds in the last 15 to 20 
years. In other words, definite improvements in produc- 
tivity of our sheep have been made in recent years. There 
are many examples, of course. I think some of the best 
examples of improvements by selection come from New 
Mexico, but I am going to leave it to Professor Neale* 
to tell you about those. 


*Prof. P. E. Neale’s convention address will appear in a 
later issue. 


I was told in Kentucky last spring that ewe lambs 
or yearling ewes they were purchasing in the West to 
use in Kentucky now weigh 10 to 15 pounds more at the 
same age than they did 10 to 15 years ago. These gains 
are probably not all due to breeding, but undoubtedly, 
tremendous gains have been made due to breeding. Fur- 
thermore, our results indicate that greater gains are still 
possible. I think we have a right to expect gains on the 
order of 25 to 50 percent in most traits above where we 
are now, and I think it is possible in some or even many 
traits that we could even double our present production 
by improving our sheep. This is certainly one way that 
the sheepmen can help themselves. 


Selection Gains Are Two-fold 


Now, how best can we improve sheep through selec- 
tion? The gains from selection are two-fold. First, you 
gain from eliminating your low-producing sheep by simply 
having the high-producing sheep left in your flock. This 
applies mainly from the ewe side. You have to keep doing 
it to make the gain, and the selection that you practice 
on the ewes doesn’t count for much in the next generation. 
But it is very important in keeping the productivity of 
your flock high and improving your efficiency of 
production. 

Gain in the next generation or hereditary gain comes 
mainly through the rams. The reason for this is that we 
need to use only about two to four percent of the rams we 
produce while we have to keep around 50 to 60 percent 
or more of the ewes in order to maintain flock numbers. 
The smaller proportion of rams that you use makes a big 
difference in your ability to gain from selection. 

Therefore, we need to emphasize the selection of rams 
because your hereditary gains are largely made from those 
selections. I think I have said a number of times that the 
statement that the sire is half the flock is wrong. The 
sire is much more than half the flock in terms of the gains 
you can make from selection. In fact, our work at Dubois 


Much of the information presented was taken from results 
obtained at the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station and Western 
Sheep Breeding Laboratory, Dubois, Idaho in cooperation with 
the Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station and with the other 
Western States and Texas Agricultural Experiment Stations. 

Material was first delivered as a speech before the 92nd 
NWGA convention, Las Vegas, Nevada, January 23, 1957. 
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shows that 80 to 90 percent of the gains we made in im- 
proving a trait like fleece weight came from the selection 
of rams and only 10 to 20 percent came from the selection 
of ewes. 

Now, this is a challenge, I think, to purebred breeders 
and producers of range rams, because it is in their hands 
that the opportunity for improvement lies. If you buy 
your rams, you depend on the fellow you buy them from 
to make the improvements. There is very little you can 
do except to choose whom you buy from or choose which 
rams you buy from those men. But any improvement will 
largely be made by the men who produce rams. 

It is only by constantly selecting for increased produc- 
tivity and more efficient production that breeders can 
hope to compete with other breeders or that breeds can 
hope to compete with other breeds. Sooner or later the 
breeds and the breeders that are more successful in im- 
proving their sheep will take over the markets. 


What to Select For 


It pays to select only for the important things. How 
can we determine what is important? The first thing to 
consider is simply how much you are paid for it. The 
most important thing is probably lamb production, simply 
pounds of lamb or weight of lamb produced. Certainly 
quality of lamb needs to be considered. The same thing 
is true of wool. The most important thing is probably 
simply the weight of the wool and next the quality of the 
wool. In general, it doesn’t pay to select for much else 
than simply weight and quality of lamb and weight and 
quality of wool. 

Of course there are exceptions which come about 
through the relation between traits. For example, face 
covering—wool on the face or absence of wool on the face 
—has no real importance in itself, but the fact that it is 
related to lamb production makes it very important. For 
instance, we found quite a few years ago that open-faced 
ewes have more lambs and wean more pounds of lamb per 
ewe year than ewes with covered faces. This fact has been 
confirmed now in many parts of the world. They have 
found in most other places even greater differences than 
we found. Therefore, it pays to select for open face 
because of the gains that you will make in lamb production 
by so doing. 

Another factor to consider in determining what is im- 
portant in selection is heritability or how heritable the 
trait is. By heritability, we mean the proportion of the 
gain you make in selection of the parents that is passed 
on to the offspring. For instance, if you select parents 
that are a pound above average in fleece weight, you 
expect their offspring to be about three-tenths of a pound 
above average. And from that we obtain the heritability 
of 30 percent for fleece weight which means that 30 per- 
cent of any selection differential you can get in the 
parents will be passed on to the offspring. 

These heritability figures can vary with conditions and 
different kinds of sheep, and you may need to know some- 
thing about those in order to apply them properly. Many 
of the heritability estimates we have obtained have not 
been thoroughly tested yet and may not stand up in prac- 
tice. But some of the more common ones we do know 
will work out as they are supposed to. Actually, they are 
obtained by the relationship among relatives rather than 
by actual selection experiments, although we are trying 
to get at them both ways. 


High Heritability Traits 


I might mention a few traits with high heritability. 
Among the more common of these are: face covering, 
staple length, fleece fineness, and skin folds. These yeu 
can change fairly readily and quickly simply by straight 
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selection. Some traits have moderate heritability. These 
include those having to do with weight, namely fleece 
weight, weaning weight and body weight in mature sheep. 
Traits with low heritability are twinning, conformation or 
type, fatness, and uniformity. On these, you probably 
won’t gain much from selection and it probably won’t pay 
you to make a great deal of selection effort on them unless 
they are worth a lot. Twinning, because it is related to 
the pounds of lamb produced, may deserve considerable 
pressure. Certainly conformation, if you were certain 
it was related to real quality of meat production, would 
deserve considerable effort. 

It pays to select on as few traits as possible. You 
can only do so much selection and if you spread it over 
a lot of traits, naturally you will make only a little bit 
of progress in each. If you can narrow it down to the 
most important things, then your progress will be greater. 
Progress in selection for any trait decreases as the number 
of traits increase. It is important to avoid fancy points. 
Avoid selecting for things you don’t get paid for. 

It pays to select under the feeding and environmental 
conditions under which the sheep are going to produce. 
Unfortunately, many of our stud breeders operate under 
better conditions than those the offspring of these rams 
are going to be raised under out on the range. We try 
at Dubois to make all of the selections under strictly 
range conditions and under ordinary feed conditions. If 
you select under much better conditions, you may be se- 
lecting for characteristics which will not help or lead 
to adaptation to the poorer environment where the lambs 
and wool are produced to sell. 


Select on Production Records 


It pays to select on production records. We found we 
could do this most effectively by combining these records 
into an index or total record. Preparing these indexes 
is quite a technical job. But once they are prepared, they 
are quite easy to apply. It might pay to do it, particularly 
in selection of rams. 

At our sale at Dubois of surplus breeding rams, which 
we have had for quite a few years, we have production 
records on the sale list. We have indications now that the 
buyers of these rams are paying more attention to the 
records as combined in the index than they did five to 
ten years ago. The indications are that in most cases we 
have found a higher correlation now between the index 
and the sale price than we formerly did. Of course, there 
always was a relationship between the two. Buyers tended 
to pay more for the heavier producing rams. One buyer 
told me in 1953 that he had purchased rams from the 
sale at Dubois since 1947 and that he had purchased them 
almost entirely on the records which we had given on the 
sale list. During that time his fleece weights had increased 
two pounds, the wool was of a finer grade and more val- 
uable, and his lamb production had increased. 

At Beltsville we have another kind of index we call 
a ewe productivity index, based on the weight of the lambs 
plus two and a half times the weight of the wool divided 
by the weight of the ewe when she went into breeding. 
Thus we have a measure of the production relative to 
the cost of that production. It costs more to feed the 
bigger ewes than it does the smaller ones. 


Progeny Testing 


Progeny testing is an accurate way of selecting but, 
unfortunately, it is slow. We had a selected group of 
sheep at Dubois that we were selecting year after year 
to try to improve them. Each year we took the ram with 
the best progeny and used him again and alongside we 
used two, three or four of the best young rams produced 
from that flock. Over a period of years, those two, three 
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or four best young rams did slightly better than the ram 
that had been progeny tested the year before. In other 
words, we were making enough progress that the best 
young rams were as good or better than the best ram 
used in the previous year. Now if you’re gaining from 
selection, then the best offspring are better than their 
parents. That has to be if you’re actually making gains. 
The more quickly you go from sire to son, the more 
progress you will make. 

This is particularly true of large flocks where you are 
selecting within the flock and it is also more applicable 
to highly heritable traits. In this case, we think that it 
is best to select the best yearling rams each year and 
go on to another set the next year. If you are purchasing 
your rams, then it is a different story. This would hold 
only if you were selecting within the flock. 

It pays to avoid confusion with environmental factors. 
By this I mean things that are non-hereditary, such as 
feed and care, and whether a lamb is a single or a twin. 
These things can confuse your selections. If you select 
the bigger lambs and you are simply selecting the singles 
rather than twins, then you are probably not making any 
progress in weaning weight because your twins, even 
though smaller, might still be better genetically than the 
singles. 

I might tell you a little bit about some of these differ- 
ences. From the records at Dubois, we expect twin lambs 
to weigh about nine to 12 pounds less than singles at 
weaning age. Two-year-old dams will have offspring 
weighing about six to nine pounds less at weaning than 
those from mature dams. The age of the lamb at weaning 
makes a difference, of course, because it is gaining at the 
rate of almost half a pound a day. It’s around 120 days 
when we take the weaning records and thus a difference 
of 10 days would make a difference of five pounds and 20 
days would make a difference of 10 pounds. 


Age and Years Make Difference 


The age in years, of course, makes a difference with 
both rams and ewes. They change tremendously with age. 
Generally, production goes up to about four or five years 
of age. There are some exceptions. Staple length gen- 
erally declines with each year of age in ewes. In rams, 
it will increase to about three or four years. Ram wool 
will become definitely coarser with each year of age. At 
least it does under conditions at Dubois. You need to take 
these things into account when you are selecting among 
animals that were born in different years. 


The year of the record makes a lot of difference. We 
have found that the average clean fleece weight of rams 
can vary as much as a pound and a half in different years 
and we don’t know specifically why it changes. It is prob- 
ably mainly because of feed conditions. We try to keep 
the conditions as constant as we can from one year to 
the next, and it will still vary. So if your rams happen to 
produce a pound more clean wool this year over last, it’s 
probably not a genetic gain but more likely because you 
had a much better year than you did the previous year. 

We know that there are many environmental differ- 
ences between herds, which may be much greater than the 
genetic differences in fitting and feeding for sale. It does 
make it difficult in some cases to pick the best animals. 
In New Zealand, they ran an experiment where they took 
some of the rams sifted out of a sale and compared their 
progeny with some top rams and found no difference. In 
other words, the difference between the two kinds of rams 
was largely feed and care and not hereditary. If you 
allow yourselves to be confused by these non-hereditary 
differences, naturally you won’t be able to make much 
progress. 


Improving Wool Production 


I might say a little bit about how I think you can gain 
from selection of rams and ewes. In rams, considerable 
attention should be paid to wool production because there 
you can make most of the gain through selection of rams. 
Fleece weight and staple length are probably most im- 
portant. For each half inch that you increase staple 
length you can expect an increase of about three-fourths 
of a pound of grease wool and a half pound more of clean 
wool. You will probably make greater gain in fine wool 
sheep than in those with coarse wool by increasing staple 
length. In the coarser wooled sheep you need to be more 
concerned about grade. In Rambouillets you can select 
for long staple with very little change in grade. The same 
thing is not true with Columbias. They will probably 
become definitely coarser when you select longer stapled 
sheep. 

Regarding grade of wool, we think it is best to select 
for the grade that does best in your area. As your wool 
becomes coarser, it brings less per pound but you get 
more pounds per fleece. These cancel each other, so it may 
not make so much difference what grade of wool you pro- 
duce so long as you produce the grade you are able to 
produce most efficiently under your climatic conditions. 


Improving Lamb Production 


In selection of ewes your gains will mainly be made 
through changing the composition of your flock. That is 
through keeping the higher producing ewes in the ‘flock 
and getting rid of the lower producing ones as quickly 
as you can detect them. It pays to select yearling ewes 
on fleece weight and to get the ewes with the lighter 
fleece weights out early. 

But it is in lamb production that your best opportunity 
lies to make gains from selection of ewes. Ewes with low 
lamb production should be culled early. Of course, as the 
ewes become older, you will need to select on unsoundness 
and age too. By age, I don’t mean age in years; I mean 
age as indicated by how well they produce, how good their 
teeth are and their condition. You can make some gains 
in improving lamb production through selecting for re- 
lated traits. We can expect about 11 percent more lambs 
or 11 pounds more per lamb per ewe year from open- 
faced ewes than covered-face ewes. True, you will lose 
about 10 cents’ worth of wool and gain about $2 worth of 
lamb. 


Select on Weight 


It also pays to select on weight. We know that the 
larger ewes will produce more lambs and more pounds 
of lamb. On the average, we can expect about a half a 
pound more lamb per ewe year for each pound of increase 
in the yearling weight of the ewe. This is due more to 
the higher percent of lambs than it is to heavier weaning 
weights. There has been a marked increase in the weight 
of lambs at market age over the last 30 years. I think 
probably it has gone up something like 15 or 20 pounds 
or more. We can probably expect that further gains should 
come from producing more lambs per ewe and weaning 
a higher percentage of lambs rather than trying to 
produce lambs still heavier at market age. 

We think it pays to produce twins. We found that 
ewes having twins weaned on an average of about 40 
pounds of lamb per ewe year more than ewes of the same 
age which had only singles. This was under strictly 
range conditions. To select for twin production, you can 
favor the young ewe having twins, the twins from the 
young mother, and it also pays to select on the ewe’s lamb 
production in the first one or two years. 

We have done considerable work on inbreeding at 
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Dubois. You might ask: What about development of in- 
bred lines and the crossing of inbred lines as a means of 
improving sheep? We think it gives promise of going 
further after you have gone as far as you can with se- 
lection. It particularly gives promise for the traits with 
low heritability, for the traits involved in lamb production 
and in vigor and viability. However, the method is not 
yet proven for sheep and more research is needed before 
conclusions are drawn or before practical ways of using 
this method can be recommended. 

Through research we are trying to learn how to still 
further speed up the gains we can make from selection. 
We want to know what the limits are, how far we can 
select and still get gains. It doesn’t seem reasonable that 
we could go on improving sheep until they would shear, 
say 100 pounds per sheep per year. There must be limits 
some place beyond which we can’t go. To find them, we 
have to try to go past them, look back and see where they 
were. 

If you have a group of poor years followed by some 
good years you may think you are making a lot of gain. 
If it’s the other way around, you may feel that in spite of 
the fact you have selected for improvement you are going 
down hill. To make sense out of this, we have had to 
develop a group in which we don’t select at all. In other 
words, a control group which we hold constant genetically 
in order to measure the environmental changes from year 
to year and thus the gain we make in selected groups and 
in crosses of inbred lines. 


Other Research Objectives 


We are working on efficiency of production, on effi- 
ciency of utilization of feed, in trying to determine how 
we can best select for it and whether it will pay the pro- 
ducer to select for efficency of gain. We find that there 
is a large difference among individuals in their ability 
to use feed and transform it into gain. For example, 


at Dubois in G¢ooperation with the Idaho Agricultural 
Experiment Station, we had some ram lambs last year 
that required four pounds more feed per pound of gain 
than other lambs with a difference of about six to 10 
pounds of feed required per pound of gain for the various 
individual ram lambs. 

We are trying to learn how to select for more valuable 
wool. We are actually carrying individual fleeces through 
various processing procedures to find out what we can 
select for on sheep that will grow wool which will produce 
the best fabrics. 

We are working on environmental effects, that is, how 
environmental factors affect wool and lamb production. 
We are trying to find out what factors such as light, tem- 
perature, humidity, and location in various parts of the 
United States do to wool and lamb production and to 
fertility. 

We are, of course, continuing the developing and test- 
ing of inbred lines. We are trying to further test the 
method to see if it is really a superior method of pro- 
ducing sheep. We want to determine whether we can 
discover and develop lines superior to any we now have. 

We are continuing to work on crossbreeding to make 
more tests of specific gains from crossing various breeds 
either singly or in rotation. 

We need to learn how to select for more vaulable lamb 
carcasses, to get a larger loin muscle, higher yields of lean 
meat, more tenderness, and how to recognize these things 
in the live animal. Maybe we can find ways to select for 
these in the live animal and then we can really make 
progress. 

Many of these investigations require highly technical 
procedures. While these technical procedures may be dif- 
ficult for you to understand I am quite sure that as the 
work is done and the results come out you will find that 
the results from this highly technical work can be applied 
quite simply and easily. 
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TEMPLE TAG CO. 


They tell you... 


@ AGE by using a different color each year. 
@ OWNER—your name or initial on every tag. 
@ PEDIGREE tags numbered consecutively. 

@ SEX by which ear it is in. 
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Uso Jomple Color Jags In Place Of Old-Fashioned Lar Marks. 
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Figures contained in this article 


Show that it does pay to know the 


~ Quality and value of your grease wool 


by LOWELL O. WILSON 
United States Department of Agriculture’ 


T is very important economically that the wool grower 
be aware of the grade and clean yield of the wool he has 
for sale. A wool clip made up of fleeces bagged as uniform 
graded lots of known clean yield can demand premium 
market price, because grade and clean yield are primary 
factors which determine value of grease wool. Grade is 
based essentially on average diameter of the wool fiber and 
is expressed in spinning counts (U. S. numerical grades) 
or blood grades. Clean yield is the amount in percent of 
scoured or clean wool obtained from grease wool. 

The clean-wool price as quoted from the open wool 
market in Boston for March, 19572, was $1.60 per pound for 
Fine Staple, $1.50 for One-half Blood, $1.30 for Three- 
eighths Blood, $1.20 for Quarter Blood and $1.07 for Low- 
quarter Blood wool. Using the average clean yield for each 
grade obtained from six years’ records of the U. S. Sheep 
Station clip, the equivalent grease price would be 74 cents 
for Fine Staple, 72 cents for One-half Blood, 66 cents for 
Three-eighths Blood, 64 cents for Quarter Blood and 58 
cents for Low-quarter Blood wool. 

The average grease fleece weight by grade from this 
Station for the same period shows that coarser fleeces are 
heavier by approximately one pound for each blood grade. 
Using this price spread and average grease fleece weights, 
an 1l-pound fleece of One-half Blood or 60/62’s quality 
wool is worth $7.92 or the same value as a 12-pound Three- 
eighths Blood or 56/58’s quality fleece. 

Clean yield—the primary factor in determining the 
value per grease pound of the various grades of wool—is 
influenced by yearly differences in climatic conditions and 
grazing aregs. Also, it is affected to some extent by man- 
agement operations. Wool is normally a high-priced com- 
modity and any error in estimating the grade or clean yield 
results in a net loss to either the buyer or to the grower. 

The percent of clean wool in a graded lot can be roughly 
estimated by the experienced wool handler. However, a 
much more accurate method of estimating the clean yield 
is core sampling and analyzing the sample for clean wool 
present. Core testing service by commercial laboratories 
is available at a reasonable cost to wool growers, and the 
clean yield results are generally accepted by the wool trade. 

The method of selling wool on its quality traits, that is, 
grading into uniform fineness, and length-class lots and 
estimating the clean wool content of these lots by core 
testing, is rapidly becoming popular. This method enables 
the grower to determine the value of his grease wool more 
accurately. For example, if Fine Staple wool with a 50- 
percent clean yield sells for a clean-wool price of $1.60 
per pound, the grease wool price will be 80 cents. However, 
if the same Fine Staple wool has a clean yield of 45 per- 
cent, the grease wool price will be only 72 cents. Therefore, 
each one percent increase in clean yield of this grease wool 
increases the value 1.6 cents per pound. 





1U. S. Sheep Experiment Station and Western Sheep Breeding 
Laboratory, Agricultural Research Service, USDA, Dubois, Idaho, 
in cooperation with the University of Idaho. 

2Domestic Wool Quotations on the open market at Boston, 
week ending March 22, 1957, April issue NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. 
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A clip of 47,263 pounds of wool produced under range 
conditions at the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station in the 
intermountain region of Idaho during the year 1955-56 
was prepared in graded whole fleece lots and offered for 
sale by sealed bids along with approximately 700,000 pounds 
of wool produced by 20 other growers. The wool was offered 
for sale during the first week in September 1956, when 
wool prices were on an upward trend. The graded clean 
wool price range during this same period as quoted on the 
open wool market in Boston* was $1.35 per pound for Fine 
Staple to $1 per pound for Low-quarter Blood. Original 
bag wool was selling for 40 to 46 cents per grease pound 
during this same period. Fleeces from approximately 1,500 
Rambouillet ewes, 1,100 Targhee ewes, 700 Columbia ewes, 
370 Rambouillet rams, 300 Targhee rams and 200 Columbia 
rams shorn in May 1956 were included in this clip. 

Listed in Table 1 are the prices on the clean basis f.o.b. 
Boston, clean yields as determined by core tests and the 
prices converted to a grease basis f.o.b. Twin Falls, Idaho, 
for seven lots of Three-eighths Blood wool. 


Table 1. Seven lots of Three-eighths Blood wool sold 


on clean basis 





Clean Price Clean Yield Grease Price 





Boston by Core Test Twin Falls 
($) (%) ($) 
1.14 47.5 508 
1.12 37.0 380 
1.14 49.9 535 
1.14 50.7 544 
1.15 41.3 441 
£12 ANT .433 
1.1425 U. S. Sheep Exper. Sta. 51.3 553 








All lots listed in Table 1 were graded as Three-eighths 
Blood or 56/58’s quality wool. These were the only lots 
produced by both the commercial growers and the U. S. 
Sheep Experiment Station that were sold on a clean wool 
basis. The clean wool prices varied only three cents per 
pound among lots. The grease price determined by the 
clean yield from the core test of these lots and received by 
the growers varied from a low of 38 cents to a high of 55.3 
cents, or a price spread of 17.3 cents per grease pound. 
The grease price received for the Three-eighths Blood lot 
from the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station was eight cents 
per pound higher than the average price received by the 
six other growers selling on a clean wool basis. It appears 
that most of this advantage was due to a higher yield of 
clean wool although about five percent of the advantage 
was due to other factors. No doubt some of the difference 
in clean yield was due to the removal of crutchings, shear- 
ing pieces, stained wool and tags from the U. S. Sheep 
Experiment Station lot. 

During shearing the fleeces of the U. S. Sheep Experi- 
ment Station clip were tied with standard fleece twine, 
carefully graded into spinning count and length-class lots 


and packed into standard wool bags according to blood 


3Boston Wool Market October issue NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. 
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yrade and length standards. A staple length of 24% inches 
or longer was considered necessary in classifying the 64’s 
and finer fleeces into the Fine Staple lot. All 64’s and finer 
fleeces with a staple length shorter than 214 inches were 
combined into the Fine French lot. Each bag was labeled 
with a consecutive bag number and the blood grade of its 
contents. 


All the mature ewes were crutched six weeks before 
shearing. The crutchings were combined with the shearing 
pieces and stained wool that became separated from the 
main fleece during shearing and packaged as one lot. Tags 
were sorted out of the untied fleeces on the shearing floor 
and packaged as a heavy tag lot. 


Scourable branding fluid was used for marking the sheep 
producing this clip except for 160 Rambouillet ewes used 
in research on branding fluids. The fleeces from these ewes 
were kept separate and sold as a paint lot. No black or 
black-face sheep were in the flocks. All lots of 5,000 pounds 
or more of grease wool were core tested. 


The average prices (table 2) were derived from the sale 
of all wool in each grade. For example the value ($.394) 
for Fine Staple was the average price received by eight 
commercial growers consigning a total of 42,850 pounds of 
Fine Staple wool. To provide a fair comparison of the “All 
Average Price” received by the commercial growers to the 
“All Average Price” received by the U. S. Sheep Experi- 
ment Station for 47,263 pounds of wool, the various graded 
lots of the commercial clips were weighted proportionally 
to the corresponding graded lots including off-sorts of the 
U S. Sheep Experiment Station clip. The value of each 
weighted lot was determined from the average price 
received by the commercial growers. 


Table 2 is a list of lots of graded fleeces and average 
price received for each lot by 20 commercial growers com- 
pared to prices received for corresponding lots from the 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station. Also included are the 
Boston open wool market prices during the first week in 
September 1956 on an f.o.b. Twin Falls grease-price basis 
using average clean yields from U. S. Sheep Experiment 
Station clips. 


Table 2. Comparative Prices Between Commercial and 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station Lots compared 
to Boston Prices f.o.b. Twin Falls 





Commercial Growers Clips Experiment Station Clip 











Amount Boston 

received Price 

above f.o.b. 

Lot Average Price Range Price Comm. Twin 

Description Price Low High received Price Falls 

($) ($) ($) ($) ($) ($) 

Fine Staple 394 379 .450 596 .202 .590 

Fine French weiss fees pees | a 512 

60/62’s -420 395 .457 .563 143 -567 

56/58’s 449 .380 544 .553 104 51 

50/54’s 427 327 485 .525 .098 527 

46/48’s* .481 Bic sees . ee 505 

Peeee. 9. se | ES ee Ce 

Crutchings** pit bitin — ee ee 

Heavy Tags** ..... a0 See . a 
All .410 .555 145 





*All 46/48’s lots were small and were combined into one 
sale lot and sold for the same price. 


**The two lots of crutchings and heavy tags from the U. S. 
Soe See Station clip were the only off-sort lots offered 
or sale. 


The 1956 U. S. Sheep Experiment Station wool clip was 
sold by sealed bid in graded fleece lots along with commer- 
cial wool clips from 20 growers. Wool with scourable 
branding fluid brought three cents per grease pound more 
than a comparable lot of wool containing unscourable 
branding fluid. Fine staple wool (2% inches and longer) 
brought nine cents per grease pound more than Fine French 
wool (under 2% inches in length). The Three-eighths 
Blood lot from the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station clip 
brought eight cents per grease pound more than the aver- 
age price from six lots produced by commercial growers, 
all sold on a clean basis. Most of the advantage was due 
to the difference in clean yield. Other factors which may 
have influenced market value included grading into uniform 
lots, core testing for clean wool present, removal of crutch- 
ings, tags and stained wool, freedom from black fibers and 
good preparation of carefully tied fleeces. 

The results indicate that good quality wool, properly 
prepared for market and sold on a competitive basis will 
bring full market value. 





Outstanding farmers include Utahn, Texan 





Takeshi Kudo 


Alex S. Curtis 


Russel Mayer 


HE annual search for America’s four 
outstanding young farmers went 
beyond the Nation’s boundaries this 
year to honor a man from Hawaii along 
with farmers from Texas, Arkansas and 
Utah. 


Fifty outstanding farmers, 21 to 36 
years of age, representing each of the 
48 States, Hawaii and Alaska were all 


nounced. 


Takeshi Kudo, 


Russel Mayer, 


May, 1957 





honored on April 16 at a banquet in 
Durham, North Carolina, 
names of the top four men were an- 


The special recognition went to: 
34, Kona, 
utilized submarginal lava land to de- 
velop new methods in growing coffee. 
36, Milford, Utah, 


through soil and water conservation 
planning produced cash crops on more 
than 1,000 acres of what was once Utah 
desert wasteland. 


John F. Tufts, 31, Dallas, Texas, in 
six years, in spite of rugged drought 
conditions, built a dairy herd from 
seven to 205 cows that out-produced 
every herd in Texas of more than 50 
head. 


Alex S. Curtis, 31, Manila, Arkansas, 
a graduate electrical engineer with a 
love of the soil, purchased a run-down 
acreage in 1949, and last year had 200 
visitors tour what has now become a 
model farm. 


John F. Tufts 


Each of the 50 young farmers at the 
banquet were sought out by a Junior 
Chamber of Commerce chapter and 
nominated with others for, first, com- 
munity and then State outstanding 
young farmer awards. The Jaycees and 
the American Petroleum Institute Com- 
mittee on Agriculture are national 
sponsors of the program. 


where the 


Hawaii, 
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by BETTY TANNER 


Director of Women’s Wear Publicity 
The Wool Bureau, Inc., New York City 


S Americans increase their interest in travel, the resur- 
gence of wool for sportswear, daytime and evening 
fashions makes news in style centers throughout the nation. 
This is not a coincidental happening. Travel interest has 
definitely increased the consumer’s demand for clothes that 
are right for various climates, right for minimum luggage 
requirements, and right for fashion-conscious wear around 
the clock. Leading American designers have in great ma- 
jority chosen wool as the fabric ideal for such fashions and, 
as a result, the present-day scene is brilliant with a bonanza 
of wool fashions for travel everywhere. 


There are light wool fabrics for tweed coats, for sleek- 
lined travel dresses, for a fabulous outpouring of some of 
the most ultra-smart ensembles in a combination of light- 
weight wool fabrics that we have seen in decades. The 
cape fashion—long, short and waistlength—flung smartly 
and loosely over slim-lined suits and dresses, is all but 
“born” for air and train travel. It is frequently a topper 
that goes above many fashions in the wardrobe—can be worn 
for daytime and travel, and then easily deducted from the 
total fashion to leave a perfect single unit suit or dress 
that goes straight from the arrival gate to lunch or cocktails. 
Wool ensembles this season are not fashions that lose their 
style-appeal when one or more parts are banished for the 
occasion. Designers have travel demands in mind, appar- 
ently, with almost every such fashion they create. “The coat 
must be right for wear alone”... “the suit must have lines 
that are smart for travel; feminine for lunch or cocktails” 

. are just a few of their 1957 watchwords. 


Travel by car, bus, plane and train has increased in 
almost incredible percentage over that of ten years ago. 
“Minimum luggage” is a point of serious consideration to 
every wise traveler. “Variety of climates” entailed in a 
trip, for instance, from Salt Lake City to Europe with a 
stopover in New York, demands that the traveler think of 
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At the top of the list for spring through 
summer 


wear is the Wool Cape-Coat. 


Like almost all cape-coats, it is being 
applauded for travel wear. It is suffi- 
ciently wide 


to cover coordinated suit. 


As we enter the new Age of Travel, the future 
will find us in bright new paths, whirling 

about in helicopters, streaking off in jets, and 
moving along the highways in strange, 
yet-to-come cars. It will be an exciting, 

dramatic age—and the fashion world today is 
indicating in every visible barometer and 

gauge that we will be dressed for it—in the oldest 
and newest fabric in the world, virgin wool. 


pNreeeithe world in- WOOL 


fashions that are “thermostatic” in essence . . . right for 
a sunny day or a chilly one—right for city streets or a smal] 
town outside the environs of Paris. The answer is proving 
to be solidly and surely: wool fashions. 

Wool is a fabric that allows the designer to send forth 
a travel costume that can “really travel.” He knows that 
it will resist wrinkles—that a little “crinkling” in the suit- 
case can be overcome with a few minutes of steam in the 
hotel bathroom. He is definitely in favor of the practical 
side of this. Designers are also in favor of the new light- 
ened weights, the beauty of the year’s new wool colors, and 
the fabulous variety of wool fabrics available for expressing 
their fashion beliefs and conviction. The result is that al- 
though no statistics can be offered, every indication points 
to spring and summer of 1957 as the biggest year in the 
history of fashion for wool as the foundation of the travel! 
wardrobe. 

For the current travel season, almost no leading designer 
in the New York fashion market has failed to offer a fashion 
designated as “perfect for travel,” and a quick survey of 20 
outstanding fashion lines in New York showed that in fash- 
ions so designated, 90 percent were made entirely of wool. 


Some of these fashions and the type of “travel-conscious 
promotion” being given them are: 


The all-wool “car coat,” for travel by sportscar or con- 
vertible; the all-wool ensemble with suit and topper widely 
publicized as “ideal for spring into summer travel”; the 
sports ensemble “for weekends and whatever the climate 
or social needs may bring’; the all-wool ensemble with 
“worsted dress, perfect for dancing or cocktails and match- 
ing tweed capelet or jacket for daytime or travel wear.” 


In one of its final reels being used by theaters through- 
out the nation, entitled “Wool for Travel,’ Pathe Newsree! 
clearly delineated and dramatized the position of wool in 
the field of travel fashion. The sequence featured a young 
lady wearing a “weekend ensemble” made with three dif- 
ferent textures in J. P. Stevens wool. The daytime coat was 
reversible to an evening coat. Beneath it was a jumper dress, 
blouse and jacket for daytime wear. With jacket and blouse 
(all-wool, of course) removed, the jumper sheath became a 
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glamorous late-day dress for dining and dancing. In her small train case 
(all the luggage the “star” of the sequence carried on her week-end trip from 
New York to Italy) was a pair of wool jersey “toreador trousers” neatly 
tapered. Worn with the blouse, the trousers made a striking and fashion- 
important at-home costume. 


The all-wool ensemble is not a new fashion idea. It has been with us for 
many, many years. The newness of the idea is in the enthusiastic manner 
in which fashion has pushed it to the fore—and the equally enthusiastic 
manner in which the consumer has embraced it as the perfect answer to her 
travel demands. 


For this year’s travel season, designers such as Traina Norell, Pauline 
Trigere, Hattie Carnegie, Monte Sano & Pruzan, Larry Carmel, and many, 
nany others have made a strong talking point of the fashion-rightness of 
ensembles, suits, and coats in wool for travel. Predominately seen in lighter 
weight woolens or worsteds, these new “air-minded” fashions frequently team 
light-weight tweed, or other textured fabrics with whisper-weight, smooth 
finished men’s wear worsted, wool jersey, and even printed challis. Every- 
where the fashion story in this category looks as beautiful and dramatic as 
it is practical. 

Authorities reason, and with convincing logic, that the great increase 
in leisure time during the next two decades is certain to further increase the 
world’s interest in travel. With the jet-age a definite reality, and far-flung 
resorts and vacation spots soon to be only hours away from any other point 
in the world—according to high-level authorities in the aviation industry— 
it can be expected that the trend to wool for travel will consistently spiral 
upward. 


Certainly the most obvious way for people to spend their new dividends 
of leisure time is on travel. The means of transportation are improving so 
rapidly as to foster an increase in travel for that reason alone. Highways 
are being improved, cars are easier to drive and, by 1970, people will be 
using helicopters for short trips. It’s a fair prediction that, by then, 
helicopter service will be in the same class as bus travel today. 


On longer trips jet planes will eliminate fatigue by making trans- 
continental trips in a few hours, and railroads will have lightweight 
cars with speeds far exceeding those of conventional trains. 


The greater speeds and reduced fatigue on long trips will extend ALL-WOOL SEASON SPANNER & 
normal vacation areas to any point in the continental United States, 
Canada, Mexico or Western Europe. The vacationing New York 
secretary will be more likely to visit America’s West, Mexico City 


or Paris than the nearby Catskills. 


Headed for travel accolades this summer is _ the 
woolknit coat—sleek and slim. In bulky but light- 
weight wool yarn, the coat can be made in almost 
any color of the fashion prism. 


The greatly increased mobility of the population will mean 
a tremendous increase in expenditures for all sorts of goods: 
travel and resort clothing; motor fuel and accessories; luggage 
and sporting goods (including cameras); roadside eating and 
amusements. Of all these, however, the most important purchase 
will be: travel clothes. What woman—or average man—does not 
consider the travel wardrobe an important integer to the total 
enjoyment of any trip or vacation? It is safe to say that many 
women consider the clothes to be worn as equally, or more, 
important than the sights to be seen and the spots to be visited 
on a vacation. 


, 


“Let a woman lose a part of her travel wardrobe,” said one 
airline official in charge of freight, “and her vacation is ruined. 
Strolling down the Champs Elysees in a smartly cut wool suit, a 
woman can truly enjoy the sights of Paris. Force her to wear 
her three-seasons-old raincoat, or something she has hurriedly 
selected while waiting for her carefully planned luggage to catch 
up with her, and the sights of Paris lose much of their luster.” 
This idea was set forth by a man who knows his travelers, and 
it may be an unfortunate commentary on womankind’s interest 


The all-white wool sweater appliqued with gay international touches is 
called “Grand Tour.” It is made of lightweight bulky yarns of finest 
virgin wool... . z A beautifully fashioned sweater, for wear everywhere 





this spring-into-summer season. 
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would reach back into the days 
when man first embraced wool as 
the perfect fashion fabric, and 
wouid go forward to the bubbling 
test tubes and constant discover- 
ies about wool that are going on 
in laboratories throughout the 
world today. The highlight factors 
in wool’s present and future in the 
fashion world of travel are: 

“Versatility’—Fashions that are 
ideal for home, are often also ideal 
for travel. A sheer wool sheath 
dress today looks smart and 
fashion-right in California, New 
York, Salt Lake City, Las Vegas 
or Paris. With matching jacket 
it is perfect for wear in chilly 
climates. With jacket removed, 

(Continued on page 36.) 


This two-piece ensemble (right) in 
whisper-weight worsted of virgin wool 
adapts itself for evening as well as 
daytime wear. 


around the world 


in - WOOL 


in the superficial—but it is as human 
as it is true. The right clothes can 
make or break a woman’s vacation, 
or a man’s success in business travel. 

The long chain of reasons for 
wool’s present-day importance in 
travel fashion—and the assurance 
of its future no matter how many 
jets or flying saucers come into our 
lives in the next twenty years—are 
highlighted by a few time-honored 
facts about the fabric. They can be 
reviewed briefly under general heads 
-—but the full story of each reason 


Top designers are styling handker- 
chief-light wools (left) in fashions 
with that easy, uncluttered look for 
the spring-through-summer vaca- 
tion. 
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REPORT: April Wool Market 





April 27, 1957 

OOL’S resurgence! That would be 

a very appropriate title for this 
month’s report of the wool market. Of 
course, under the desk we are keeping 
the fingers of one hand crossed as we 
write this, because with such a sensi- 
tive commodity as wool one never knows 
what the situation will be two weeks 
hence or about the time the NATIONAL 
WooL GROWER reaches you. Our belief 
is firm, though, that at long last the 
short supply and better demand factors 
which have been proclaimed repeatedly 
in this section, are having an effect on 
the domestic market. 

The first thing probably that should 
be considered is the fact that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation sold its full 
quota of 614 million pounds of wool 
under the competitive bid program the 
first three weeks of April. Sales during 
February and March fell far short of 
the monthly quota. 

The last week of March approximate- 
ly 194,000 pounds were sold, bringing 
the total sales for that month up to 
1,782,000 pounds. Total sales under the 
competitive bid program in February 
amounted to 3,648,000 pounds. Addi- 
tional sales were made at schedule 
prices. 

April opened with sales under the 
competitive bid program amounting to 
1,528,000 pounds the first week. Bids 
were made on 3,098,000, and about 
9,000 pounds were sold at schedule 
prices. 

The second week approximately 
862,000 pounds were sold, with bids 
being made on about 2,652,000 pounds. 

With approximately 3,834,000 pounds 
sold the week of April 15, the quota for 
the month was reached. Bids were re- 
ceived on 9,647,000 pounds, and about 
32,000 pounds were sold at schedule 
prices. 

A very encouraging factor in this 
sale was the advance in prices, indicat- 
ing an immediate need for wool. The 
advance was particularly notable in 
fine staple and good French wools 
where the price range on the 778,000 
pounds sold was $1.623 to $1.653. This 
range compares to $1.60 to $1.605 in 
the first week’s sale. Slight increases 
also occurred in other grades the last 
sale of April. 

Prices were firm and practically un- 
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Higher Prices Reflect 
Short Domestic Supply 


changed on sales the first two weeks. 
The only decline noted was on original 
bag wool sold the second week. This 
was due, it is reported, to the fact that 
it was a clean-up sale of that class of 
wools. 

When the volume of CCC sales fell 
off in February and March it was 
stated that was normal, because the 
new clip of wool was coming on the 
market. The recent increase in the 
amounts of CCC wools sold is an in- 
dication, expert market observers say, 
that there isn’t enough wool available 
to keep the mills going. Another reason 
given is that buyers have come to the 
conclusion that the CCC isn’t going to 
lower its prices, at least during the 
marketing of the current clip. Also 
there is the fear that they may go 
higher. This thinking undoubtedly has 
prompted increased purchases at slight- 
ly better prices in the West. 

At mid-April it was estimated that 
75 percent or more of the territory wool 
of the 1957 clip was out of growers’ 
hands; that is, sold or contracted. 
Little wool is being consigned. Texas 
is the only State where there hasn’t 
been active buying recently. Most of 
the shorter 8-months’ wool has been 
sold. Only a little 12-months’ wool has 
moved and not much activity is ex- 
pected in this type of wool until some- 
time after May 1. 

About 98 percent of this year’s clip 
was estimated to be out of growers’ 
hands in Nevada at the middle of April; 
95 percent in California; 90 percent in 
Montana; 80 percent in Arizona, New 
Mexico, Oregon and Washington; 70 
percent in Colorado and Idaho; from 
65 to 70 percent in Utah; from 55 to 60 
percent in Wyoming. 

At this time the CCC stockpile stands 
at about 48,903,000. There are only 
eight grades and classes of greasy 
shorn wool remaining in the inventory. 
The breakdown is as follows: 


Graded Territory Pounds 


Fine-Strictly Staple ........................ 183,000 
Fine-Staple and good French........ 11,416,000 
Fine-Average and good French.... 1,569,000 
% Blood-Staple and good French 12,898,000 
% Blood-Staple and good French 13,830,000 
% Blood-Staple and goo 


PPPCRC BO l WON qessscnpicecess-s . 1,304,000 

1%, Blood-Staple and good 
French 48/50s ..................---- ee 2,541,000 
43,741,000 





Graded Fleece 
% Blood-Staple and good French 5,162,000 


et ge Sue ee ee 48,903,000 


The next sale under the competitive 
bid program will not take place until 
May 7. 

It is believed that the bulk of the 
wool now being purchased in the pro- 
ducing areas will not be available for 
resale. The topmakers have taken a 
good portion of the clip, and it is 
thought that most of the dealers who 
have been buying in the West had or- 
ders from mills or topmakers covering 
their purchases. 

If the rate of purchase continues, the 
supply of domestic wool on hand in the 
fall will, it is believed, be the lowest 
of record. If this actually happens, 
mills will have to look abroad for their 
wool needs. 


Now what is behind the “resur- 
gence?” First there has been an im- 
provement in the wool top market 
beginning early in April. Increased 
purchases were made based on the 
theory that prices might go still higher. 
Shipments of wool top, it is also stated, 
are being made on old contracts. This 
means that top is being used, which, 
of course, means more money for the 
topmakers, and that means they can 
increase their raw wool buying. 

Back of this improvement in the top 
market undoubtedly lies the fact that 
cloth makers say their 1957 fall lines, 
just recently presented have been well 
received. Also there has been an 
increase in re-orders. 


Some mills withdrew their lines from 
sale to re-access the price situation. 
The big wool manufacturers the second 
week in April increased the prices on 
hard finished worsted fabrics from 10 
to 15 cents a yard. While the increase 
was made on the fall lines, it will prob- 
ably only affect re-orders. However, it 
may show up in spring goods in 1958. 
The increase, it is said, may result in 
lifting the prices of medium priced 
men’s suits from $2.00 to $2.50. Also 
some women’s wear will be affected. 


An encouraging item that we picked 
up in the news is that the all-wool 
tropical suit is expected to stage a 
comeback in the spring of 1958. Some 
difficulties have been encountered in 
connection with some of the blended 
material, such as silk and wool. Appar- 
ently they have not measured up to all 
the claims made for them. Also it is 
pointed out “that America is a worsted 
country” and “that mills should not 
forget that.” 


One of the big factors in the im- 
proved price situation in the domestic 
market, of course, is the strength of 
foreign auctions. As _ reported last 
month, there was a slight weakening 
around the middle of March. That was 
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of short duration. The first week of 
April Australian prices were reported 
strong with closing prices for the week 
up 3 cents a pound. 

Most foreign auctions closed on April 
11 for an Easter recess and are sched- 
uled to re-open on April 29. 

Prices paid on some clips of wool at 
Melbourne just before the Easter recess 
were reported as follows: Type 55 
(64-70s warp) $2.01; type 62 (64s warp 
and half warp) $1.95; type 63 (60-64s 
warp and half warp) $1.90; type 78 
(64s good to average length) $1.93; 
type 64 (60s warp and half warp) $1.81. 
These prices are all on a clean basis, 
landed Boston, with the duty of 25! 
cents paid. 


WESTERN SALES AND CONTRACTS 
CALIFORNIA: 


A Mendocino County clip of 1100 
fleeces of straight fine wool has been 
contracted at 721% cents. 

In the Woodland area some 3,000 
fleeces of medium fine 12-months’ wool 
were contracted at 70.55 cents. In Sac- 
ramento Valley 10,000 fleeces brought 
70 cents. The bulk of this wool was fine 
and brought 55 cents last year. Another 
high sale in the Sacramento Valley area 
was a clip of 4,000 fleeces at 69.55 cents 
compared to 51 cents last year. Other 
prices paid in the Sacramento Valley 
ranged from 62 cents to 6714 cents. In 
the San Joaquin Valley from 62 to 64% 
cents was being paid. At Cloverdale 66 
cents was paid for 2,500 fleeces, largely 
Corriedale type, three-eighths and quar- 
ter blood wool. In the southern Hum- 
boldt area, as high as 65 cents was 
being paid, with the bulk moving at 
62 to 64 cents. At Stockton wool was 
moving in the price range of 60 to 65 
cents. Eight-months’ and lambs’ wool 
was reported selling to 55 cents. In 
Imperial Valley 35,0006 to 36,000 pounds 
of reshorn wool was sold at 47 to 50 
cents, mostly at 48 cents. 


COLORADO: 


A Colorado report indicates that the 
bulk of the wool there has been con- 
tracted at 55 to 60 cents. Several clips 
in the Dolores area brought 47 to 49 
cents. 


IDAHO: 


The Bear Lake Wool Pool of 25,000 
fleeces sold at 60.14 cents; the Jefferson 
Pool of 11,000 fleeces at 55.9 cents. 
Range clips have been selling from a 
low of 50 cents to 54 and 55 cents. 


MONTANA: 


In the Chinook area 34,300 fleeces 
sold from 58 to 625% cents; 60 cents 
took 7,006 fleeces in the Shelby section. 
Some 1,700 fleeces in the Chinook area 
sold at $1.45 clean, f.o.b. Boston, with 
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the seller paying half the core-test cost. 
On a similar basis about 6,000 fleeces 
in the White Sulphur Springs section 
sold at $1.56. The Eastern Montana 
Pool of 19,000 fleeces was sold at 53 
cents; the Carbon County Pool of 11,000 
at 56.3 cents; the Glendive Pool of 
9,000 at 55.65 cents; the Circle Pool 
of 5,000 fleeces at 56.8 cents. For some 
6,500 fleeces grown in the Great Falls 
area 57 cents was paid. At Billings 
3,000 fleeces brought 54 cents, and 1,100 
fleeces of yearling wool 561% cents. 


NEVADA: 

Eastern Nevada wools were reported 
selling early in the month in a price 
range of 57 to 60 cents. 

NEW MEXICO: 
It is believed that all of the Roswell 


wool has been sold. Late in March 
about one million pounds of New Mex- 


ico wools were sold at prices ranging 
from 40 to 66 cents, with a bulk at 40 
to 60 cents. 


OREGON: 


Most range wools are being sold as 
soon as shorn. The prices, at the middle 
of the month, were estimated to aver- 
age around 531% cents. In the Baker 
area, where the wools are brighter and 
much lighter in shrinkage, 60 cents has 
been paid on a contract basis for most 
of the clips. In the Willamette Valley 
58 cents has been paid to the grower. 
However, very few clips had been shorn 
up to April 12 due to the rainy weather. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 


Approximately 500,000 pounds of 
early shorn wool were sold at the Haf- 
ner Wool Warehouse in Newell up to 
March 31. Wools were all sold as 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
NOT INCLUDING C.C.C. SALES PRICES 


Week Ending April 19, 1957 


CLEAN BASIS 
PRICES 


% 


GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 


ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 
% % 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 


Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... $1.65—1.70 56 


} $ .73— .76 59 $ .67— .70 64$.59— .61 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.55—1.60 55 -70— .72 60 .62— .64 65 .54— .56 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 1.40—1.45 56 .61— .64 61 .55— 57 66 .47— .49 
One-half Blood: 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.50—1.55 51 -74— .76 54 .69— .71 57 .64— .67 
* Ave. to Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.45—1.50 52 .69— .72 55 .65— .67 58 .61— .63 
Three-eighths Blood: 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.30—1.35 48 -68— .70 51 .64— .66 54 .60— .62 
*Ave. French Combing.......... 1.20—1.25 49 61— .64 52 .58— .60 55 .54— .56 
One-quarter Blood: 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.20—1.25 46 .65— .68 48 62— .65 50 .60— .63 
*Ave. French Combing.......... 1.05—1.10 47 56— 58 49 .54— .56 51 .52— .54 
*Low-quarter Blood: 1.07—1.12 41 63— .66 438 .61— .64 45 .59— .62 
*Common & Braid.................. -98—1.05 40 59— 63 42 .57— 61 44 .55— .59 

ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
Fine: 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.60—1.65 57 .68— .71 59 -65— .68 61 .62— .64 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.50—1.55 59 .60— .63 61 58— .60 63 .55— .57 
ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 

Fine: 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.60—1.65 54 -74— .76 58 .67— 69 62 .61— .63 
* Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.55—1.60 55 -70— .72 59 .64— .66 63 .57— .59 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 1.40—1.45 57 60— .62 61 .55— .57 65 .49— .51 
*8 Months (1” and over))....... 1.40—1.45 55 638— .665 58 .59— .61 61 .55— .57 
*Fall (34” and over).............. 1.30—1.35 56 57— 59 59 £.538— .55 62 .49— .51 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) 


Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 


shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color 


and heavier in shrinkage. 


(3) 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. 


Conversions have been made for 


various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 
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original bag, mixed grades. The 9-to 
11-months’ wools netted the grower 55 
to 59 cents. Twelve-months’ clips 
brought 60 to 6514 cents. Since April 1 
mill inquiries, it is reported, have cen- 
tered on July and August delivery 
contracts at slightly higher levels. Most 
of the early shorn clips were said to 
be very light and choice, and more 
sheep have been shorn early than in 
previous years. 

In the fleece wool section of eastern 
South Dakota, Iowa and Minnesota the 
going price for wool being shorn ranged 
from 45 to 48 cents. 


TEXAS: 


Late in March prices on 8-months’ 
wool took an upward leap to 705% cents. 
Around 81,000 pounds were purchased 
at sealed bid sales. The top price was 
paid for 8,125 pounds at Del Rio. Other 
lots sold down to 6014 cents. This early 
shorn wool, as in other sections, was 
reported as being bright, clean and 
of good quality. Some original bag 
12-months’ wool was reported as con- 
tracted during April for future deliv- 
ery at $1.68 to $1.70, clean, delivered 
Boston. The bulk of these wools are 
good French combing and staple. Some 
wools, largely average to good French 
combing, were also contracted at $1.60, 
clean, delivered Boston at a future date. 


UTAH: 


The market has been “hot” in Utah 
during recent weeks. Some _ 100,000 
fleeces of various kinds of wool were 
sold or contracted in a price range of 
56 to 64 cents. Ten clips of Jericho 
wool were reported sold at 55 to 62 
cents. The latter price was paid on 
April 15 for 2,300 fleeces. 


WYOMING: 

Eastern Wyoming was reported as 
almost cleaned of wool the middle of 
April, with practically all of the range 
clips contracted on the sheep’s back. 
Some of the smaller lots are to be sold, 
it is said after shearing starts again, 
following the lambing season. At Cas- 
per considerable contracting was re- 
ported around the middle of the month. 
The price range on 13,600 fleeces was 
49 to 55 cents, f.o.b. Casper. About 
15,000 fleeces were contracted at $1.54, 
clean basis, delivered Boston, on a core- 
test. Some 5,000 fleeces were contracted 


at $1.53 on a similar basis. Both of the 
above lots contain about 25 percent half 
blood wool. Also an offer of $1.58 for 
a very choice fine clip had been made. 
Some Kemmerer clips were reported 
contracted at 50 to 51 cents. 


The Star Valley Pool recently sold at 
60144 cents per pound. This is one of 
the highest prices reported in that area. 
Late in March and early April these 
transactions were reported: A Johnson 
County clip was contracted at 57 cents; 
two Converse County clips at 55 and 
56 cents; some Rawlins wools were con- 
tracted at 42 to 44 cents. 


USDA Studies Western Wool Warehouses 


A study of the wool warehouses in the 
11 Western States and Texas is now 
being conducted by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This study 
is being directed by Dr. L. D. Howell 
of the AMS. Field work is being done 
by Dr. L. P. Gabbard and R. L. Holland, 
both assigned to Texas, and by A. D. 
Jones who is assigned to the 11 Western 
States. 

Objective of this study is to find a 
basis for improving the adequacy and 
efficiency of warehouse operations and 
related services for wool. Each ware- 
house included in the study is being 
interviewed and data assembled and 
analyzed to show: (1) The nature and 
extent of the handling, preparing, and 
other services relating to wool at ware- 
houses of various types and the charges 
or costs involved, and (2) the influence 
of the various factors on the adequacy 
and efficiency of these services and on 
their benefits and costs. 














REGISTERED RAMBOUILLETS 





CLIFFORD OLSEN 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 


The type of ram at the left 
is one of our flock leaders, 
helping us in our SELECTIVE 
breeding program. 


Look for our rams at 
leading sales. They 
will have ... 


@ LONG STAPLE, 
FINE WOOL 


@ RUGGED, HEAVY- 
BONED BODIES 


—A fine selection of ewes 
and rams for sale at the 
fe, ranch. 


PHONE ATwater 3-4242 
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Domestic wool is confronted with 
greatly increased competition from 
well-prepared imported wools and from 
man-made fibers. The quality of do- 
mestic wool, owing to crossbreeding, 
inadequate preparation, and other fac- 
tors, is less uniform than that of com- 
peting fibers. Increases in costs of 
labor and in use of improved processing 
or manufacturing machinery which, 
for best results, require more uniform 
fibers further weaken the competitive 
position of domestic wool. Improve- 
ment in the adequacy and efficiency of 
the marketing services for domestic 
wool appears to be a promising means 
of strengthening its competitive posi- 
tion. The adequacy and efficiency of 
these services may be greatly influenced 
by the location, size and type of ware- 
house; facilities and equipment avail- 
able; personnel and operating practices 
and other factors. 

This study is to be expanded July 1, 
1957 to include all 48 States. Results 
of this initial survey will be used as a 
basis for exploring the possibilities for 
more detailed studies of efficiency and 
costs of representatiwe warehouses to 
indicate feasible means of improvement. 

Results of the final study and the 
conclusions and recommendations 
drawn from it, will be sent back to the 
wool warehouses to aid them in their 
future operations. Though this study 
was primarily designed to benefit the 
warehousemen, indirectly it will greatly 
benefit the wool grower. 

Along with the warehouse study the 
New Mexico A & M College, in coopera- 
tion with the AMS, is conducting a 
study of the New Mexico wool clip, rep- 
resenting some 12 million pounds of 
shorn wool annually. Clips of all the 
3,900 wool growers in the State are 
being analyzed. The factors being stud- 
ied in relation to grease price received 
by the grower are size of clip, yield, 
method of preparation, length of staple, 
fineness, and method of marketing. 
Wide price differences exist within New 
Mexico, as in all States, and this study 
seeks ways to improve the situation. 
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SPRING BRINGS OPTIMISM; 
PERHAPS IT’S JUSTIFIED 


NCE again it is spring time—the 

time of year it is easiest to be an 
optimist. However, I do believe that 
this spring we have real cause to be 
in an optimistic frame of mind. 

Wool seems to be a little slow at this 
time, but is still far ahead of one year 
ago. The price of lambs these last few 
months, while still below what we 
would like to see, has at least held 
more steady than for some time. 

I believe the ASPC program is be- 
ginning to bear fruit, especially in 
regard to lamb. The fact that the de- 
mand for lamb is holding up, while the 
overall demand for meat is suffering a 
slight drop, would indicate this. To me 
this is doubly gratifying because it 
proves the producer can run his own 
business if given a chance. The ASPC, 
while not entirely under the control of 
the producer, is nearer to it than any 
other subsidized project I know of. 

I believe Government control and 
taxes are the two most alarming issues 
confronting us today. In the matter 
of controls, we have in many cases been 
so busy watching Federal controls, we 
have let State controls creep up on us 
to an alarming degree. A lot of the 
bills introduced in our State legisla- 
tures have two price tags: One, a huge 
appropriation which must be raised by 
more taxes, the other more control of 
the livestock industry by some State 
bureau or department. Many times, we 
need protection from the very things 
these people formulate to protect us. 
We should scan carefully all proposed 
legislation pertaining to agriculture, 
and read the fine print carefully. 

When we look back to the sad days 
in World War II, when the Government 
seized our wool and set a price below 
the cost of production, plus placing us 
at the mercy of incompetent appraisers, 
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and on to the CCC, which built up a 
pyramid of wool which threatened to 
topple and smother us, perhaps we have 
reason to be optimistic. We have sur- 
vived all this and are still here. Maybe 
we can start looking ahead to the day 
when we can sing, “Happy Days Are 
Here Again.” 
—Guy L. Arbogast, Vice President 
Oregon Wool Growers Association 


THE LIVESTOCKMEN 
AND THE PUBLIC LANDS 


HE pattern of developing the West 
was radically different from the 
development of the most desirable acres 
in the United States. The vast areas 
of desert land and the limited acreage 
that could be cultivated caused the 
early settlers to establish their home- 
steads and ranches along the few 
streams that permitted satisfactory 
habitation and the means of livelihood. 
The areas owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment were an important factor in 
the development of the western ranges 
and livestock operations could not be 
economically carried on without access 
to the Federal range. In the State of 
Utah, with a total acreage of 52,700,000, 
some 37 million acres or in excess of 
70 percent represented this type of Fed- 
eral land, necessary for the economic 
use of commensurate and dependent, 
privately owned grazing land. 

Early in the century, that portion 
which was forest land was placed under 
the jurisdiction of the United States 
Forest Service, and not until 1936 was 
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the balance of the Federal land placed 
under the administration of what is 
now known as the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. Under the management of 
these two Federal agencies, grazing was 
permitted to those settlers and their 
descendants who had had prior use, 
that they could stabilize the livestock 
industry which as stated in the Act 
was dependent upon the public range. 

With the new methods of warfare, 
vast areas of this land have been with- 
drawn to be used as bombing areas, 
and in many instances, livestock have 
been excluded. There has been reim- 
bursement to some livestock operators 
where the loss of grazing privileges 
has made their land holdings less val- 
uable. 

A very important and interesting 
procedure is now developing in which 
some six operators of sheep are seeking 
through Senator Arthur V. Watkins 
reimbursement for damages sustained 
by them as a result of cancellation of 
their grazing permits by the United 
States Air Force. At a hearing before 
Senator Watkins representing the Ju- 
diciary Committee, these livestockmen 
appeared in the chambers of Judge 
Lewis and submitted statements cover- 


‘ing their claims of damage to their 


holdings. The order for the area which 
they grazed set aside their allotments 
even before the Taylor Grazing Act 
was established in June of 1936. The 
object of the hearing is to determine 
if there is damage and if the Court of 
Claims or the Armed Forces should de- 
termine the amounts of damages. 


This is an important undertaking 
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and all permittees either on the na- 
tional forests or the public domain 
should lend their assistance, as the va- 
cating of grazing lands in the West 
reduces the production of wealth and 
denies the livestockmen the necessary 
lands to maintain a livelihood. The 
granting of damages will merely al- 
leviate the situation but the least the 
Federal Government could do is re- 
imburse these livestockmen whose hold- 
ings are reduced in value and by 
cancellation of the right to use Federal 
lands are denied the privilege of main- 
taining themselves and their families 
in their chosen business. The Utah 
Wool Growers Association had a repre- 
sentative at the hearing and is very 
much interested in seeing that justice 
is meted out where privileges of the 
use of public lands are denied to live- 
stockmen. 

—J. R. Broadbent, President 

Utah Wool Growers 


FEDERAL BUDGET REPRESENTS 
$1,600 PER U. S. FAMILY 


AMAR Buchner of Ogden, Utah, rep- 


resenting the National Citizen’s 
Committee for the Hoover Report, 
pointed out to a Casper, Wyoming, 


audience on April 18 that the current 
Federal budget being considered by the 
Congress represented an amount equal 
to $1,600 for every family of four in the 
United States today, and that the 
national debt, at 280 billion dollars, 
represented an obligation of $6664 for 
every family of four. 

Speaking before an audience of 
ranchers, businessmen and women 
gathered for a statewide meeting on the 
Hoover Commission findings and pro- 
gram for economy in government, 
Buchner used these figures to empha- 
size the need for overall budget cuts 
and the importance of a concerted ef- 
fort on the part of all citizens to put 
into effect the recommendations of the 
first and second Hoover Commissions. 

Presiding over the meeting was Har- 
old Josendal, Wyoming chairman of the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report, who is also a vice president 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. Officially representing the Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association were 
Howard Flitner, president, of Greybull, 
and J. Byron Wilson, secretary, of Mc- 
Kinley. The association president volun- 
teered to take the information from the 
meeting to groups in his community, and 
his lead was followed by volunteers 
from nearly a dozen Wyoming towns. 
Wilson presented the resolution adopted 
by the State meeting to work actively 
for immediate budget cuts, to adopt the 
five principles of the United States 
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Chamber of Commerce in _ bringing 
about government economies and to 
urge immediate adoption of the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. 


Leslie A. Miller, a former governor 
of Wyoming, and a member of both 
Hoover Commission Task Forces on 
Water Resources and Power, was out- 
spoken in his plea for a change in the 
way of thinking of the American people 
—a change necessary if economies are 
to be effected and Federal control 
lessened. He said that people must sac- 
rifice their selfish local interests and 
do away with the philosophy, “cut 
everyone but me.” 

Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions, when adopted, can bring about 
a saving of 51% billion dollars annually. 
A ground swell of public opinion, na- 
tionwide, to give the Congress a grass- 
roots opinion on economy is what is 
needed. The National Committee for 
the Hoover Report urges this motto for 
all citizens, “I’ll take less from govern- 
ment, if government will take less from 


” 


me. 


—Howard Flitner, President 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association 


FOREIGN MEAT IMPORTS 
LOOM AS INDUSTRY THREAT 


URING the convention at Las Vegas, 

mention was made about the ship- 
ments of frozen lamb from New Zealand 
into this country and there was some 
talk that we put some emphasis on the 
importation of frozen lamb and start 
a vigorous campaign now to control 
such imports. I understand that in 
1956 New Zealand shipped 1,442,495 
pounds of frozen beef and 25,381 pounds 
of frozen lamb legs into California. 
Certainly we should be able with the 
help of the cattle people, to prevent 
such large shipments, particularly when 
this meat is sold considerably under 
what our meat is sold for. 

I understand that lamb shipped from 
New Zealand last month sold from 2614 
to 301% cents per pound for full car- 
casses. Also Australia and New Zea- 
land in 1956 shipped some 2,600,000 
pounds of fresh beef to the Hawaiian 
Islands which would replace meat that 
previously came from the United States. 


In these days of fast transportation 
and improved refrigeration, not to men- 
tion improved methods of packaging 
and preserving fresh meat, we must be 
vigilant and energetic in the protection 
of our meat industry. 

—George K. Hislop, President 

Washington Wool Growers Ass’n. 


SOUTH DAKOTA RANGE 
PROSPECTS ARE GOOD 


E had our spring executive meeting 
on April 10. Our convention dates 
were set for September 20 and 21. 
Sheep in this area have come through 
the winter in fine shape. Spring grass 
starts here around April 25. Prospects 
are bright for good feed, with a little 
warm weather. Shed lambing is about 
completed and range lambing will begin 
about April 25. Good lamb crops re- 
ported so far with lots of twins. 


—Henry Wahlfeldt, President 
Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association 
by John Widdoss, Secretary 





Time-Tested Quality 





We are consigning to the 
National Ram Sale— 


® Rambouillets 
® Columbias 


WYNN S. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 











FIRST PLACE PEN of Suffolk ram 
lambs at 1956 Chicago Internation- 
al Livestock Show. Also winner of 
James Laidiaw Memorial Trophy 
for best pen of Suffolk rams. 


Also for sale Border Collie pupplies sired 
by Tweed, the dog that | have used in 
over 100 paid performances of sheep dog 
exhibitions in movies, TV, Rodeos and 


M. W. BECKER 
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Report: APRIL LAMB MARKET 









April 26, 1957 
PRING lambs began to run in small 


volume during April, and prices 
paid for slaughter lamb offerings ad- 
vanced further to new 1957 highs. A 
top price of $27 was reportedly paid on 
a few choice and prime spring slaugh- 
ter lambs at Chicago and St. Louis. 


Actually, receipts for April were 
slightly higher than in March, but 
prices held firm anyway. New York 


dressed carcasses (choice and prime) 
sold steady throughout the month in a 
$45 to $54 price range. Good and choice 
dressed carcasses sold in a $44 to $52 
range. 

Most sales of choice and prime 
slaughter lambs were made in an April 
price range of from $23 to $26. These 
prices include those paid for old crop 
offerings, as well as spring lambs. Most 
sales of choice and prime lambs were 
made at $24. 

Old crop wooled slaughter lambs, 
grading good and choice, sold as low 
as $20 and similar grades of spring 
lambs sold to $24.25 in April trans- 
actions at terminal markets. Near $23 
was the average price paid for all good 
and choice slaughter lambs. 

Good and choice slaughter ewes sold 
all the way from $5 to $10, although 
not too many sales were reported. The 
low price was paid throughout the 
month at Ogden, and the high was paid 
on the first of the month in Chicago. 
Most sales of these slaughter ewes were 
made near the $7 figure. 

Cull and utility slaughter ewes sold 
in a $2 to $7.50 price range during 
April. Bulk of these offerings sold near 
$5.50, except at Ogden, where the price 
range was from $2 to $4. 

Few sales of feeder lambs were re- 
ported at the 12 major terminal mar- 
kets during April. Reported sales of 
good and choice feeder lambs were in 
a range of from $16 to $22.50. At Fort 
Worth, most sales were made between 
$17 and $19, while at Omaha from $19 
to $22 was paid. 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 
COLORADO 


Several loads of mostly choice fed 
wooled lambs sold in northern Colorado 
and the North Platte Valley of Nebras- 
ka at $23 to $23.50, with similar grade 
shorn lambs around $22.25. Earlier in 
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Top Price of $27 Paid 
On Choice Spring Lambs 


April, choice fed wooled lambs sold at 
$22.50 to $23, with a few loads of choice 
around 100-pound shorn lambs going at 
$22.50. 


TEXAS 


A 300-head shipment of good Greek 
Easter spring lambs scaling 63 pounds 
was delivered in San Antonio at $21.75 
in early April. Two cars of good and 
choice 70-pound Greek Easter spring 
lambs were delivered at $23. 


MONTANA 


In eastern Montana, 1,100 head of 
coming two to coming four-year-old 
wooled whitefaced ewes sold for im- 
mediate delivery at $28 per head. Ear- 
lier in April in the Joliet area, 1,600 
head of coming yearling whitefaced 
ewes sold for immediate delivery at $23 
per head. Around 1,600 head of white- 
faced yearling ewes were sold in the 
Wilsall area at $22.50 per head for 
around October 10 delivery. 

In early April, 2,200 head of shorn 
blackfaced yearling ewes sold from 
northern Montana for July delivery at 
$22 per head. Demand was _ strong 
throughout the month for ewe lambs. 


WYOMING 


Several bands of wether lambs con- 
tracted in the Casper area at 17 and 
1714 cents for fall delivery. The price 
was refused by several growers. Re- 
ported bids of 18 cents for Rock Springs 
lambs were also refused. 


Twenty-one hundred fine - wooled 
whitefaced coming yearling ewes sold 
in the Casper area at $23 per head. 
Blackfaced ewe lamb prices were re- 
portedly steady near the 19% cent 
figure. 


IDAHO 


The first Idaho lambs to move were 
from the Minidoka farm lamb pool. 
They sold April 8th at a 103.6 pound 
average at $23.55 per head with a three 
percent shrink. 


CALIFORNIA 


Selling or contracting of California 
spring lambs in the lower San Joaquin 
Valley and southward out of first hands 
was in a spread of from $22.25 to $23. 
Those at the latter price were choice 
and prime and were for immediate to 
near-term delivery. 

On the Mojave desert, 1,600 head of 
spring lambs sold in early April for 
near-term delivery at $23.50. A few 
loads of good to mostly choice spring 
lambs sold at $23.25 out of second 
hands, delivered to northern California. 

A few bands of feeder lambs in the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys 
contracted at $21.50 to $22, straight 
across. Old-crop feeder lambs sold at 
$18 to $19.50, latter sales f.o.b. ranch 
at four percent shrink. 


OREGON-WASHINGTON 


No contracts were written to mid- 
April on spring lambs. Around 1,300 
head of mostly choice wooled slaughter 
lambs sold in the Willamette Valley of 
Oregon at $21.75. Good offerings sold 
down to $19.50, all delivered to plant 
basis. 

A band of 1,200 yearling Washington 
ewes estimated to average around 145 
pounds sold at $26.50 per head out of 
the wool, delivery shortly after May 1 
to an Idaho buyer. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 











Total U. 8S. Inspected 1957 
Slaughter, First Three Months.............................. 3,435,000 3,708,000 
I sce as lar asl ceniisikcistsenidigeiceaninvghaawone April 20 April 21 
Stauguter at Major Centers. ....-........:....2.:...-......-.... 216,475 251,282 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 

I I es ncieacandannsanabiedinondinenns $24.50 $21.12 

GOOG it CGICS nnn 23.62 20.42 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

Prime, 45-65 GOUNGS ..............--..-.-ccicscccnccennsseee 51.40 45.00 

CROCE, 45-55 POUNGS. ~..---..-. co. 22. oo ccc csc cccccecee ns 50.90 45.00 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—March 
1957 1956 

en 2 en ee Ee ee eee eee Se eee 1,514,000 1,566,000 
LL Oo ea aes, 2 eee eer nt oe een 632,000 647,000 
(OT EET sed Oke ye ee OO ee ae 5,380,000 6,327,000 
URI SNNNRE RIND oh 1,011,000 1,216,000 
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FREIGHT RATES 


Secretary of Agriculture 


Opposes Any Increase 


PPOSITION to the recent railroad 
petitions for further increases in 
freight rates for agricultural commodi- 
ties and farm production supplies was 
voiced recently by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in a statement filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The railroads asked for a general 
increase of 22 percent in eastern and 
western territories and a 15 percent 
general increase in the southern ter- 
ritory. 

In his statement to the ICC, Secretary 
Benson called attention to the fact that 
freight rates for agricultural products 
are now 83 percent higher than in 1946 
and for animals and products are 104 
percent higher, while prices received 
by farmers recently have averaged 4 
percent below the 1946 level. 

The Department also filed a verified 
statement dealing with the generally 
declining level of earnings of farmers 
on 27 types of commercial family- 
operated farms as contrasted with in- 
creasing earnings of Class I railroads 
in the U. S. 


Wool Reductions Denied 


PPLICATIONS have been denied by 
+& the Standing Rate Committee of the 
Trans-Continental Freight Bureau for 
reduction of 60 cents per 100 pounds in 
freight rates on wool when stored in 
transit at Denver, Colorado or Sioux 
City, Iowa from Western Trunk Line 
origins to points in the East. 

Reason given for the denial was that 
such a reduction would not be fair to 
other shippers who move their wool 
direct to eastern points without storage 
in transit. If such a reduction was 
granted, it was felt that direct shippers 
would ask for compensating reductions. 


Rates on Fresh Meats 


ANY eastern railroads early in 

April published separate proposals 
to establish reduced rates on fresh 
meats and packinghouse products from 
Western Trunk Line and Official ter- 
ritories to all destinations in Official 
Territory. Following directives from 
the American National Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, the National Wool Growers 
Association and their State affiliates, 
Traffic Manager Charles E. Blaine filed 
an emergency application with each of 
the railroads concerned to make com- 
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mensurate reductions in carload rates 
on fat livestock to and from all origins 
and destinations included in the various 
independent applications. 

The proposed reduction in westbound 
rates on fresh meats and packinghouse 
products is now being reviewed by the 
Standing Rate Committee of the Trans- 
Continental Freight Bureau. This 
application has previously been consid- 
ered by the Trans-Continental Freight 
Bureau Lines, the Freight Traffic Man- 
agers Committee and Executive Com- 
mittee of the Trans-Continental Freight 
Bureau. 

The applications of the national live- 
stock organizations for reductions in 
the rates on livestock from all the major 
livestock markets or shipping points to 
all major destinations in the Pacific 
Coast States and intermediate points 
have been on file in this docket for some 
time past. 


Railroads Seek Increase 
In Bedding Charges 


move on the part of railroads over 

the country to increase charges for 
bedding livestock is being vigorously 
opposed by livestock men. 

The reason given by the carriers for 
the increase is that present charges do 
not cover the actual cost of performing 
the service. : 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association, through Traffic 
Manager Charles E. Blaine, have pro- 
tested these increases on the basis that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
years ago passed judgment on the basic 
bedding charges. Since that time the 
basic charges have been subjected to 
numerous and pyramided increases. 
Hence present charges are maximum 
charges for the service. 

It is pointed out that if the bedding 
charges are made to cover actual costs 
of the service, the tariffs should be 
very indefinite and all uniformity would 
be destroyed. Also, it would violate 
legal requirement that rates and 
charges must be specific. 

Several applications for such in- 
creases have been filed but only one has 
shown the basis for the proposed in- 
crease. That sheepmen may know the 
extent of the proposed charges in the 
single instance they are given below. 

When the carrier furnishes the ma- 
terial and the shipper places it in the 
car, the charge for the material will 
be as follows: 





For Single For Double 
Deck Car: Deck Car: 
Present Proposed Present Proposed 
$1.64 $7.11 $2.18 $14.22 


When the carrier furnishes the ma- 
terial and places it in the car, the 
charge shall be: 


For Double 
Deck Car: 


For Single 
Deck Car: 





Present Proposed Present Proposed 
$2.18 $9.52 $3.25 $19.04 


It will take the united effort of all 
livestock producers and shippers to 
defeat this proposal. 





MISTER SHEEPMAN 
Do You Have All The 


FACTS On Tire Adjustment? 


Did you know that Sears ALLSTATE Truck 
Tires are fully guaranteed by Sears with on- 
the-spot adjustments coast-to-coast . . . at 
over 700 retail stores? It’s a fact! 








EXPRESS-HAULER 








Mister sheepman, it will pay you to get all 
the facts before you invest another dollar in 
truck tires. It will pay you in fewer truck 
tire breakdowns and in more miles per tire 
dollar... . A tire for your needs to fit your 
truck from ALLSTATE! It’s a fact! 








RUGGED LUG 


SEARS 











Visit us in our 
SALT LAKE STORE 


or write 


TRUCK TIRES 
Division 95 T 

754 South Main 
Salt Lake City 1, 
Utah 


ROEBUCK AND CO. 
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this month's 


QUIZ 





believe all sheepmen should be on a 

breeding program of their own. It 
is claimed you can buy sheep as cheap 
as you can raise them, which probably 
is true, but on an average the sheep 
you raise are better quality than those 
you are able to buy. 

It seems like the sheepmen who show 
the most profit are the ones with good 
stock and a good program to follow. 
A definite criss-cross plan such as Spur- 
lock’s would be difficult to carry out, 
but no doubt would show greater profits 
in the long run. 

—tLeland A. Fitzgerald 
Draper, Utah 
M. Spurlock’s crossbreeding plan 
¢ is a good deal, but it is a long shot. 
In the sheep game we haven’t as much 
time as would be required to carry out 
his plan. I, myself, wouldn’t be inter- 
ested, as we have a highly bred-up band. 
—Leo Ahonen 
Newell, South Dakota 


have been practicing crossbreeding 

for the past three years and I am 
very well satisfied with the results. On 
one range I have been crossing Romney 
ewes with Suffolk bucks. On another 
range I have crossed Romney ewes with 
Southdown bucks. 

I find the Southdown-Romney cross 
best for lambs for early market, while 
the Suffolk-Romneys mature to larger 
size but take longer to finish off. I sell 
all my fat lambs and hold any feeders 
over and shear and sell them in the 
spring, keeping the best of the ewe 
lambs for replacements. 

—Garold Madison 
Oakland, Oregon 


T sounds very good, especially on 
paper. The average sheep owner does 
not have such an even grade or breed 
of sheep to start the crossbreeding. 
However, it is a good plan on whatever 

scale possible for any sheep grower. 

—Mrs. May Levan 
Howe, Idaho 
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I read G. M. Spurlock’s article in the 
April NATIONAL WooL GROWER. It 
sounds like it would get a better flock 
for us. I don’t believe the plan can go 
over for the sheep industry as a whole. 
We don’t have much crossbreeding in 
this area. 


—Cecil Gray 
Coleman, Texas 


HE USDA has found in its work at 

Beltsville—and I think almost 
everyone in the West knows this—that 
crossbreeding is a sound practice. We 
have tried to determine the specific 
gains which can be made from cross- 
breeding. We have compared two-and 
three-breed crosses with the average 
of the parent breeds and we find that 
lamb mortality in the two-breed cross 
is reduced about a fourth. In the three- 
breed cross, it is reduced about a third. 
That’s the number of lambs that die 
from the time they are born until the 
live ones are weaned. The number of 
lambs weaned has increased about 10 
percent with both kinds of crosses. The 
weight has increased about 11 pounds 
for the two-breed crosses and about 18 
pounds for the three-breed crosses for 
the weight of lambs weaned. The fleece 
weights of the two kinds of crosses has 
increased about 25 percent with the 
two-breed crosses and 28 percent in the 
three-breed crosses. We were surprised 
at these increases in fleece weight from 
crossing breeds. We hadn’t expected 
them to be so large. Those are tre- 
mendous increases. 


The ewe productivity index has in- 
creased about 13 percent for the two- 
breed crosses and 23 percent for the 
three-breed crosses. These are definite 
gains which any commercial producer 
could make. 


—Dr. Clair E. Terrill 


Agricultural Research Service, USDA 
Beltsville, Maryland 


I read G. M. Spurlock’s crossbreeding 
article, and it sounds like it would 
be a good idea. 
—Hazel and Calvin Anderson 
Dupree, South Dakota 
Y dad started a similar project with 
hogs about 20 years ago. We used 
Black Poland China, Hampshire and 
Chester White boars. We are still using 
his same rotation plan, and as far as 
we can tell it is still working all right. 
I have often wondered why one 
couldn’t use this system with the same 
satisfaction for sheep. I am quite sure 
you do get a hybrid boost in vigor. 
—Clarence C. Anderson 
Newell, South Dakota 
M. Spurlock’s plan sounds good to 
° me. 
—George E. Anderson 
Hettinger, North Dakota 





1957 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 
August 14-15: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
August 16-17: Midsummer Meetings, NWGA Execu- 
tive Committee and AWC Council of Directors, 
Ogden, Utah. 
January 20-23, 1958: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Conventions and Meetings 


June 24-25: Columbia Sheep Breeders of America, 
Flathead Lake, Montana. 

July 10: Arizona Wool Growers’ Convention, Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 

July 23-25: Colorado Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Grand Junction, Colorado. 

August 6-8: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Casper, Wyoming. A 
August 6-8: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 

Stockton, California. 

August 16-17: Midsummer Meetings, NWGA Execu- 
tive Committee and AWC Council of Directors, 
Ogden, Utah. 

September 20-21: Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers’ Convention, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 

November 7-9: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 5 

December 4-6: Montana Wool Growers’ Convention.* 

January 20-23, 1958: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Sales 

June 24-26: American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders 
Assn. Sale, San Angelo, Texas. 

August 7: Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 

August 12: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 

August 14-15: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

September 6-7: Utah State Suffolk Sheep Show and 
Sale, Nephi, Utah. 

September 14: Idaho Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

September 19: 
Montana. 

September 24-25: 
Wyoming. 

September 26: U. S. Sheep Experiment Station Sale, 
Dubois, Idaho. 

September 26: National Columbia Sheep Sale, Chil- 
licothe, Missouri. 


October 11-12: Utah State Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 


Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, 


Wyoming Ram _ Sale, Casper, 


Shows 
June 5-6: Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
North Salt Lake, Utah. 


November 1-10: Grand National L. S. Exposition, 
San Francisco, California. 


November 15-20: Golden Spike National L. S. Show, 
Ogden, Utah. 


November 29-December 4: Great Western L. S. Show, 
Los Angeles, California. 


*Place to be announced later. 
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SHEEP DISEASE INFORMATION — THE SIXTH IN A SERIES 








SCRAPIE 








by C. R. OMER 


HE disease of sheep known as scrapie is caused by a 

filterable virus. It represents a chronic neurosis char- 
acterized by symptoms of intensive and progressive pruritis, 
or itch, progressive debility, and locomotor incoordination. 
The course of the disease may extend over several months. 
Almost invariably it ends in death. 

Scrapie was found in New Zealand and Australia in 1952 
in animals imported from Great Britain. 

The first case of scrapie in the United States was reported 
in Michigan in 1947. The disease appeared in California and 
Ohio in 1952. Since that time scrapie has been diagnosed in 
Illinois, Indiana, New York, Connecticut, Oregon, Texas and 
Tennessee. 

All breeds of sheep are susceptible. It has recently oc- 
curred only in the Suffolk or Cheviot breeds or their crosses. 
Most of the affected sheep found in the United States have 
been imported from Canada or are the progeny of such im- 
portations—an indication that infection possibly has been 
carried by sheep imported into Canada from English flocks 
that may have been either infected or exposed. 

At one time it was thought that the disease followed only 
certain blood lines of sheep. An experiment was carried 
out in Scotland, starting in November 1932, by Dr. J. Russell 
Greig. Healthy sheep were placed in a pasture that had 
contained scrapie-infected sheep, without coming into direct 
or indirect contact with the infected animals. This exchange 
was made twice weekly between healthy and diseased sheep. 

In 1936—three years and three months later—the first 
symptoms appeared in the healthy group. Seven cases showed 
typical symptoms of scrapie between February 1936 and May 
1938, when the experiment was concluded. This exposure 
afforded experimental evidence that scrapie is an infective 
disease, the period of incubation is prolonged, and the causal 
agent can be transmitted through the medium of pasture. 

The exact method of elimination of the virus from the 
infected animal is not known. 

The symptoms of the disease are slow to develop. Only 
an experienced sheepman may be able to recognize the ear- 
liest symptoms. The sheep are nervous, apprehensive, and 
more excitable than usual. Slight tremors in the head and 
neck are observed. The animal becomes tense with excite- 
ment when it is moved. Rapid muscular tremors affecting 
particularly the thighs and flanks, are manifest. The head 
and neck are carried high and somewhat stiffly. The facial 
expression is staring and fixed. The ears frequently assume 
unnatural positions. Grinding of the teeth is commonly 
noticed. The wool loses its luster and becomes dry. 

The outstanding symptom is that the animal rubs against 
fixed objects. At first the owner may suspect that the animal 
is infected with scabies, but a close examination of the skin 
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discloses no evidence of scabies. The scratching usually 
begins in the region of the rump, particularly around the 
tail head, and gradually extends over the sides, shoulders, 
and neck. When the sheep is rubbed by the hand over the 
loin or rump, it will usually show a definite “scratch reflex” 
—nibbling movements of the lips and sometimes vigorous 
wagging of the tail. 

The itch becomes more intense, as the disease progresses 
and the animal spends a great deal of time rubbing. One 
can see evidence of this rubbing on fences and sides of build- 
ings where pieces of wool hang. The skin of the animal 
will show no evidence of any diseased condition, except 
possibly abrasions from the scratching. Some sheep do not 
rub their wool but bite the skin on their legs and pull wool 
with their mouths. 

The temperature of the infected animal remains normal 
throughout the course of the disease. Thirst is a frequent 
symptom. There is no diarrhea. The bleating is weak and 
tremulous. 

The animal’s appetite remains good. The sheep gradually 
loses weight, becomes weak, and walks with an unsteady or 
staggering gait. It may fall after running a short distance, 
particularly if it tries to jump over objects on the ground. 
Eventually it will be unable to stand. It will then lie on its 
side and make running movements of the feet. It will con- 
tinue to eat in this position if feed is within its reach. 

The course of the disease varies in duration, from six 
weeks to six months before the animal dies. Instances are 
known in which the animal dies within 14 days after the 
first symptoms are noticed. 

The number of animals actually infected in a flock may 
vary from four to 20 percent, although it is possible that 50 
percent of the flock may be affected, or there may be only 
an occasional case over a period of several years. Inter- 
views with farmers in whose flocks the infection was diag- 
nosed brought out that some of them had lost a few sheep 
without knowing that such a disease existed. Scrapie is a 
new disease in this part of the world. 

As the disease has an extremely long incubation period, 
only seldom does one find an animal under 18 months that 
shows the symptoms. Animals as old as 11 years have been 
infected. Most of the cases in the United States have been 
in animals about three years old. It is possible that some 
animals may harbor the infective agent and never show 
symptoms of the disease themselves. 

Scerapie is different from parasitic skin diseases commonly 
found in sheep. 

In scabies, the mites can be located and the scabs they 
form can be seen with the naked eye, and there is no inco- 
ordination of gait. Ticks and lice also can be seen on the 
skin and in the wool. Dipping the animals in special prep- 
arations for the elimination of these parasites will stop their 
rubbing. 

Scrapie must also be differentiated from listeriosis, a 
bacterial disease of short duration. Animals that have lis- 
teriosis draw their heads to one side, circle in one direction, 
and push against fixed objects. 

No special postmortem lesions are present in the ani- 
mals infected with scrapie, except those that microscopic 
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examination of sections of the brain 
stem and adjoining spinal cord will 
reveal. Evidence of vacuolar degenera- 
tion of nerve cells characteristic of this 
disease is seen then. 

We know of no treatment for sheep 
infected with scrapie. 

The most effective method of eradi- 
cation has been the slaughter of all 
infected and exposed animals. This 
method has been recommended in Eng- 
land and has been actually carried out 
in infected flocks in New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada, and the United 
States. 

Thorough cleaning and disinfecting 
of premises after slaughter is impor- 
tant. Federal indemnity is available 
for partial payment of sheep destroyed 
under this program in the United 


States. Several States also have made 
funds available for indemnity pay- 
ments. 


A program has been developed in all 
States whereby flocks containing sheep 
that have been imported or purchased 
from flocks that may have been exposed 
to scrapie are inspected at 6-month in- 
tervals by State or Federal veterinar- 
ians. In this way the flock owner learns 
about the symptoms of this disease and 
which officials to notify if he suspects 
.scrapie in his flock. 


Disease Outbreaks 
Reported for 1956 


URING the calendar year 1956 sca- 

bies was diagnosed in 638 flocks in 
24 States. The only outbreaks during 
the year in western flocks were in South 
Dakota (14) and Texas (10). 

Scrapie was reported in 10 flocks. 
Four flocks in Indiana were involved 
and one each in Virginia, Illinois, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Alabama and North Caro- 
lina. 

Bluetongue was diagnosed in 256 
flocks as follows: Texas 146; Califor- 
nia 54; Missouri 17; Utah 11; New 
Mexico nine; Colorado eight; Arizona 
four; Oregon four; Oklahoma two; and 
Nebraska one. 

Thirty-four cases of rabies in sheep 
and goats were included in the report. 
Thirteen of the cases were in Virginia 
and the others were scattered over 14 
States. 

During the first two months of 1957 
scabies was found in 182 flocks, includ- 
ing one flock in Wyoming and two in 
South Dakota. 

Scrapie was diagnosed in four flocks, 
two in Indiana, one in California and 
one in Alabama. 

Bluetongue appeared in five flocks, 
four of them in Texas and the other 
in California. 
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Livestock Nutritional News 





by JERRY SOTOLA 
Associate Director, Livestock Bureau 
Armour and Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Speech made before the 92nd annual 
NWGA convention, Las Vegas, Nevada, 
January 23, 1957. 


(Editor’s Note: This is third and 
final installment of the speech deliv- 
ered by Mr. Sotola.) 


OR many years the Ohio Agricultural 

Experiment Station has suspected 
that the conception rate among ewes 
is affected by the type of pasture on 
which they graze prior to and during 
breeding. 

Tests were made on native bluegrass, 
Ladino clover and birdsfoot trefoil. Re- 
searchers found that 61.9 percent of the 
ewes in 1953 and 76.9 percent in 1954 
lambed to first or second period service 
when bred on blue grass pasture. On 
the Ladino pasture lot, only one-third 
lambed to similar service during both 
years. In the trefoil pasture lot 28.6 
percent and 30.8 percent lambed in the 
same period for each year. 

The two groups of ewes on legume 
pasture were apparently under some 
pasture influence which slowed the rate 
of conception at the outset and left 
many ewes for late season breeding. 
It seems significant that whereas only 
4.8 and 3.8 percent from the bluegrass 
lot conceived to service in the fourth 
and fifth breeding periods each year, 
23.8 and 22.2 percent of the Ladino 
clover lot and 42.8 and 30.8 percent of 
the trefoil lot in each year lambed to 
service in the fourth and fifth periods. 


Gaining Efficiency of Lambs 


Heritability of efficiency of gain 
ability in lambs was studied at the 
Wyoming Experiment Station. When 
initial weights and gains are known, 
feed efficiency of lambs can be esti- 
mated. There seems to be little rela- 
tionship between initial weights and 
gain, but larger lambs were less effi- 
cient. Ram lambs gained faster and 
were more efficient than ewe lambs. 
From the data presented, it appears 
that efficiency can be improved essen- 
tially as much by selection per rate of 
gain as by selection for efficiency. 


Pastures Affect Breeding; 
Efficiency of Gain Studied 


Stilbestrol and Break-Joint 


Professor Morrison in his 22nd edi- 
tion of “Feeds and Feeding” points out 
that stilbestrol feeding to lambs may 
produce earlier closure of the break- 
joint in lambs, so that the carcasses are 
classed as yearlings instead of lambs. 
This reduces the price appreciably. 

In Iowa two miligrams of stilbestrol 
was added to the ration for fattening 
lambs. Gains increased considerably, 
and no appreciable effect was noticed 
on the carcass quality. A larger amount 
of stilbestrol lowered the carcass grade. 
In Kansas, however, 2 mgs. of stilbest- 
rol per head daily affected the quality 
of the carcasses. In Tennessee the ad- 
dition of stilbestrol to the ration of 
lambs had no effect on digestibility but 
it did increase their retention of pro- 
tein, calcium and phosphorus. 


Lamb Skins 


Lamb skins are packed in bunches of 
one dozen and there are about 3,000 
pickled lamb skins per carload. A lamb 
skin may have a surface area of 8 to 
10 square feet. There has been some 
complaint about dark spots which devel- 
op in the tanning process in the region 
of the rear flanks. 

This condition is called “butcher 
strain.” It occurs mostly in young 
lambs, but is also present in yearlings. 
This injury to the skin cannot be cor- 
rected with a buffing machine. 

Sharp seeds embedded in the skin 
such as wild oats show up very prom- 
inently too. Some of the weed seeds 
even work their way through the skin 
into the meat. 


Urinary Calculi 


High phosphorus in the ration in re- 
lation to the amount of calcium causes 
formation of more calculi. This is 
especially true when the intake of 
magnesium is low. 

Beet pulp at 25 to 40 percent levels 
causes more calculi than when pulp is 
fed at a 10 percent level. 

Lack of Vitamin A or carotene does 
not influence the incidence of calculi. 
High levels of Vitamin D have no ap- 
parent effect on calculi formation. 

The feeding of 10 percent salt has 
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prevented the development of calculi 
even when beet pulp was fed at the 30 
percent level. This salt level may be 
greater than enough to prevent calculi. 


Wintering Ewes 


Wintering studies with range ewes 
at the Montana Station have proved 
interesting. Supplemental feeding prior 
to and during the breeding at the rate 
of 44 pound per head per day to ewe 
on the range did not insure body weight 
gain or body weight maintenance. Sup- 
plemental feeding significantly in- 
creased lambing percent and signifi- 
cantly increased the percent of multi- 
ple births among yearling ewes. 
Supplemental feeding did not signifi- 
cantly influence the percent of dry 
ewes or percent of single births in 
yearling ewes. Supplemental feeding 
of mature ewes prior to and during 
breeding significantly influenced the 
following factors by the amount given: 

(a) Increased the number of lambs 
born per 100 ewes bred and alive at 
lambing by 13.7 percent. 

(b) Reduced the number of dry ewes 
by 2.4 percent. 

(c) Reduced the number of single 
births by 7.9 percent. 

(d) Increased the number of multi- 
ple births by 10.3 percent. 

The data indicates that the reproduc- 
tive pattern of the yearling ewes was 
quite different from that of the older 
ewes on the trials. 


Baby Foods and Lamb 


It is interesting to observe that the 
baby food industry is fast becoming an 
important lamb outlet. They are able 
to use that portion of the heavy lamb 
not acceptable to the hotel, restaurant 
and retail trade. They take the by- 
products of the packing house cutting 
department, so to speak, flanks, breasts, 
shoulders and shanks. These items can 
be defatted through a centrifuge ma- 
chine which controls the percentage of 
fat to lean to almost the Nth degree, 
making the product entirely satisfac- 
tory for baby food manufacture. 

We can understand how much lower 
fat lambs would sell during the heavy 
lamb marketing season if the entire 
production had to be forced on the 
market in the fresh form. The packing 
industry sells the cuts in demand dur- 
ing the season in fresh form and holds 
the other cuts until they are in demand 
during the late spring and early sum- 
mer months for the hotel, restaurant 
and retail trade. 

Here again the packer often suffers 
losses and never, except in rare in- 
stances, is paid for the risk involved. 
It takes a lot of money to carry these 
cuts over a 4- to 6-month period. The 
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feeding industry definitely plays a part 
in alleviating the peaks and valleys in 
the lamb supply, but there is still room 
for much improvement. 

We will buy your fat lambs for 
slaughter, your feeder lambs for our 
feed lots or work with you and let you 
feed the lambs for us if you choose. 
Our principal concern is to have a con- 
stant supply to keep our packing house 
going at a near capacity rate, which 
will be helpful in reducing your mar- 
keting costs and improve your returns. 


Late Spring and Fat Lambs 


In Idaho they have discovered that a 
late spring has an effect upon the per- 
centage yield of fat lambs at sorting 
time. The production costs are increas- 
ing, wages are higher and sheepmen 
have to pay higher industrial prices. 
When lamb feeders lose money they 
are on the lookout for the man who 
produces feeder lambs the following 
year. 


Another problem confronting the 
range man is disposal of old ewes and 
this is a very difficult one to solve. 
Range ewes will have two or three 
more years of productive life in them 
under careful farm flock conditions. If 
the old ewes have to go to market there 
is not too much demand for the fat 
ones. However, the thin ones are read- 
ily sold to the manufacturers of soup 
or even can be used for baby food. 


NATIONAL PARK GRAZING 


A total of 16,642 head of sheep or 
goats grazed on land administrated by 
the National Park System during 1956. 
In the report this year, for the first time 
grazing is divided into pasturing use 
and range use. An explanatory note 
states that range use is “considered a 
non-conforming use while pasturing is 
encouraged in some areas as livestock 
has historical or scenic significance and 
aids in retaining open areas.” 

The division between the two types 
of grazing with the animal-unit-months 
covered is set up below. 


Sheep or Goats 


Head AUM 

Pasturing use 90 251 
Range use 

National Park System 16,336 27,027 
National 

Recreation areas 216 355 

Total 16,642 27,633 


These totals compare with 18,743 
head and 36,054 AUM’s in 1955. 

The totals for cattle in 1956 were 
17,231 head and 81,955 AUM’s com- 
pared with 20,050 head and 92,905 
AUM’s in 1955. 
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Sure Te In Demand... 
| Produce More Pounds of 
Lamb Per Ewe. 


Breeder's List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


72-W Woodland Ave. — Detroit 2, Michigan 











When buying 
a new car 


INSIST ON ALL-WOOL 
UPHOLSTERY 


WOOL DRESSED IS BEST DRESSED— 
FOR YOU AND YOUR AUTOMOBILE 

















MT. HAGGIN 


For over 50 years 
Breeders of great sheep 


RAMS 


© Hampshires 
® Columbias 
® Targhees 


See our consignment at the 
National Ram Sale 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


H. E. FURGESON, D.V.M., Manager 
ANACONDA, MONTANA 
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Your 
Auxiliary 
President 
Reports 


_ St. Onge, S. Dakota 
April 15, 1957 





Dear Producer, Promoter and 
Consumer: 

There is no season for any of these 
activities in the sheep industry. To 
accomplish results we have to produce, 
promote and consume wool and lamb 
the year around. However, all of this 
work can be made more pleasant and 
impressive if we become acquainted 
with our fellow workers. I had this 
opportunity when I received an invi- 
tation from Max Schmitt, president of 
the Wool Bureau, to make a business 
visit to the New York offices April first. 

Through the courtesy of Miss Mary 
North, director of the home sewing 
contest, who was also my companion 
during my visit, I was given a personal- 
ized, informative tour of each depart- 
ment office on the three floors which 
house the Wool Bureau. I had no idea, 
and I am sure there are many other 
people who are also unaware of the 
vast amount of wool promotion work 
done by this non-profit organization. 
In every one of the six departments— 
Publicity, Education, Women’s Wear, 
Men’s Wear, Science and Technology, 
and Economics and Statistics—the one 
and only purpose is the promotion of 
wool. 

My first impression as I entered each 
office, furnished with wool drapes, up- 
holstery, and carpets, was the pleasant 
surroundings enhanced by the happy 
countenances of the members of the 
staff. The personnel of the Wool Bureau 
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pleasant because, as different ones told 
me, they truly are happy and contented 
to work for the organization. Each de- 
partment has a working knowledge of 
the activities carried out in every other 
department. At regular intervals a 
council meeting is held at which the 
directors of the departments along with 
President Schmitt and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Felix J. Colangelo go over in detail 
various new or different promotion 
projects on wool from the fiber to the 
finished product and the by-products 
of wool. If any of you have a question, 
suggestion, or new promotion scheme 
do not hesitate to send it to the Wool 
Bureau. They told me they are at our 
service. 

The Wool Bureau, Inc., which has a 
branch office in Los Angeles, is fi- 
nanced by the sheep industries of 
America, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. Wool promotion is its 
ultimate goal. Educational material on 
the organization, on wool in any form, 
film strips, prospective fabric colors 
and weaves for men’s and women’s sea- 
sonal fashions, names of the man- 
ufacturing and distribution centers, 
convincing statistics, research terms, 
listings of the institutions of education, 
and many more services are available 
for the asking. Address your letters to 
—The Wool Bureau, Inc., 16 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. and they 
will find their way to the proper depart- 
ments. 

In the next issue of the NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER you will view a photo- 
log taken while I was at the Wool Bu- 
reau. You will become acquainted with 
the directors of each department and 
learn their duties. 

In the meantime I will introduce you 
to some of the staff. Next to President 
Max Schmitt, the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. Colangelo, is a very important fig- 
ure in the organization. He has a firm 
hand on the reins controlling the fi- 
nances. He is a serious worker and a 
jolly visitor. The library is a nucleus 
for all of the departments. It is com- 
plete with reference books, magazines, 
films, etc. for use in the promotion of 
wool. 

Anyone who has ever received a par- 


overlook the perfect job of packaging. 
Mr. Henry Miller, supervisor of direct 
mail told me he was so happy working 
for the Bureau that he took special 
pains to do a good job with all of the 
mail. He also puts in many hours over- 
time because he wants to. This is proof 
of the congenial feeling of the workers. 

There is a clipping and scrapbook 
division which makes up the scrapbooks 
of each State’s publicity clippings rela- 
tive to wool and the sewing contest. 
Also a complete book is compiled for 
each sponsoring company with the news 
articles bearing their name. You see it 
is essential for every State to write 
feature articles, accompanied by pic- 
tures if possible, for publication to give 
any donor of prizes some advertising. 
This is the only way these companies 
giving prizes know that they are being 
recognized, and that their generosity is 
appreciated. 

When I called on Lawrence Maloney 
in Men’s Wear he was selecting fall 
sweaters in smart colors and design for 
a color page publicity feature. I also 
saw boys modeling the suits, coats and 
jackets for photographs to be used in 
fall fashions for teen-age boys. 

The staff in Women’s Wear was 
busy combining wool fabrics for color 
and weave that the fashionable woman 
will be wearing for the autumn. I know 
I will select a warm shade of brown for 
a suit and remember that Miss Robin 
was coining new names for brown at 
the time I talked with her. 

Statistics compiled by Ruth Jacken- 
doff showed an increase of 14 percent 
in the consumption by the mills and 19 
percent civilian consumption of wool 
fabrics from the low ebb in 1954 to 
1956. The Wool Bureau began an ex- 
tensive advertising promotion in 1954 
and the results are gratifying. 

Betty Tanner, whom many of you 
know, is instrumental in producing 
unique ideas for publicity of women’s 
wear. She produced, “Wool, The Jewel 
Of Fashion” in Boston a while back. 
Betty selected a million dollars in 
jewels to accentuate every costume 
from formal wear to bathing suits. It 
was a wonderful publicity stunt. 

You, too, can publicize wool by writ- 
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ing news releases on, “My Car Must 
Have Wool Upholstery,” “My Neighbor 
Chose Wool Drapes,” using pictures of 
sportsmen and ladies in wool with a 
story. Just let yourself become wool 
conscious and look for a story. 


Because our Auxiliaries jointly spon- 
sor the Make It Yourself With Wool 
contest with the Wool Bureau, I was 
extremely interested in that depart- 
ment. I have a personal interest in 
every lady on this staff because each 
escorted me to something during my 
visit. More mail comes to this depart- 
ment than to any other group. I want 
to assure you that each letter receives 
personal attention, is answered in trip- 
licate, one copy is placed on file under 
the State and name title. Jeanne Stoth- 
ers, assistant to Miss North, with a 
major in textiles and training in busi- 
ness education, helps Mary with the 
letters. After they are composed, per- 
haps at a rate of one hundred a day, an 
efficient stenographer, Loretta Gross, 
types three copies and mails two out. 
Your President gets a copy, so you see 
even I know the work that is going on 
in each State. Many of you met Carol 
Nieby in Las Vegas. Every brain cell 
in Carol’s pretty head is filled with 
memo’s of the various activities Mary 
North is responsible for and she sees 
that each is perfectly carried out. 


When the prospective entrant sends 
her national entry blank in for the 
wool sewing contest, pretty young Betty 
Jo Sciascia files it in a card index, 
enters the blank and records it in a 
book. Any name that has been entered 
in the past 10 years can be found easily 
with all of the data of age, name, ad- 
dress and type of garment, carefully 
recorded. That is why you girls receive 
the Wool Bureau gift and educational 
booklets every year until you are past 
the eligible age. 


Teaching aids and informative ma- 
terial on the various aspects of wool 
from the fiber to the finished product 
are prepared in the Education Depart- 
ment by Miss Thelma Thompson. 
These are distributed to all types of 
schools having a department of home 
economics or to anyone requesting 
material. 


The last day I was in New York the 
McCalls Pattern Department  enter- 
tained me at a complete tour of their 
kitchens and pattern department. The 
pattern starts with the designer and 
travels through the color, type of fab- 
rics to be used, to the fitting of the 
muslin pattern on the sized model and 
then it is prepared for the cutting on 
the paper with the added instruction. 
All paper patterns are folded by hand. 
This tour was very informative. Ladies 
from the executive staff were hostesses 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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From the kitchens of the American 
Sheep Producers Council 


M-M-M! BARBECUED LAMB! It takes just 
one good whiff of the tantalizing fra- 
grance of a rolled lamb roast sizzling 
on the rotisserie spit, and one good 
mouthful of a juicy fine-flavored slice 
of that barbecued lamb to make a man 
want to try his hand at barbecuing. 

And why not encourage him when 
manufacturers are turning out such 
satisfying equipment as the rotisseries 
which work with no eye to the weather, 
and today’s “spring lamb’—tender and 
succulent —is available around the 
calendar in most of our markets. 

Such lamb takes to the barbecue spit 
to provide the best of good eating. And 
so many things go with lamb, you know 
—roasted or butter-broiled potatoes, 
corn on the cob, your favorite beans, 
garden-fresh vegetables, crisp green 
salads. Indoors, outdoors; June or De- 
cember, here is a meal that everyone 
will enjoy. 


ROTISSERIE-BARBECUED LAMB 


Plan ahead: For this meal, have your 
meat dealer prepare for you on order 
a boned and rolled shoulder or leg of 
lamb. Additional lamb can be rolled 
into the boned cut to provide for more 
servings. You’ll need to allow 4 to 1% 
pound boned roast per serving. Be sure 
to get the weight of the finished roll. 
The boned and rolled lamb makes for 
perfect balancing on and easy handling 
by the spit, and is a joy for the carver. 


LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 





Insert slivers of garlic 


To prepare: 
in tiny gashes cut at various spots in 
the roast. Brush with lemon juice and 
sprinkle liberally with salt and pepper. 
Or, after inserting garlic, rub thorough- 
ly into the surface and ends of the 
lamb roast a mixture of 144 cup gran- 


ulated sugar, 144 teaspoon each of 
ground cloves and powdered ginger, 1 
tablespoon lemon juice. Sprinkle with 
salt and pepper. 

To Roast: Run the spit through the 
exact center of the rolled lamb roast. 
Place in the roast a short roast meat 
thermometer specially designed for ro- 


tisserie. Arrange spitted lamb on 
rotisserie, as suggested in manufac- 
turer’s directions. Start motor for 


revolving spit. 

Time and Temperature: In general it 
is well to allow around 25 minutes per 
pound for lamb roast just taken from 
the refrigerator, but the best guide is 
the roast meat thermometer. The ac- 
cepted internal temperature is 180 to 
182 degrees F. which is well-done but, 
for real enjoyment, do stop the cooking 
process just under 170 degrees F. The 
lamb has a delicate pink tinge on the 
inside and is tender and juicy. 

Most motored revolving spits are 
timed in speed so that they are self- 
basting. However, while cooking, the 
lamb may be brushed, with a favorite 
barbecue sauce. 

To Serve: Always serve lamb piping 
hot. The accompaniments can be of 
your choosing. 
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MRS. MICK REPORTS 


(Continued from page 35.) 

to Miss North and me at a luncheon 
at Hotel Commodore Century Room. 

After the working hours I was a 
guest at many nice functions. I truly 
found the people in New York friendly, 
courteous and very anxious to make 
me happy in their city. It was described 
to me by Marie D’Angelo at the Wool 
Bureau by an Italian proverb, “All The 
World Is A Small Town.” 

Yours most sincerely, 

—Mrs. Rudie Mick 


South Dakota Women 
Hold Spring Meeting 


HE Women’s Auxiliary of the South 

Dakota Sheep Growers Association 
held their annual spring meeting, March 
21, 1957. There was a special luncheon 
at the Don Pratt Party Room in Belle 
Fourche, honoring the new National 
Auxiliary President Mrs. Rudie Mick, 
St. Onge, South Dakota, and National 
Secretary-Treasurer Mrs. Ed Marty, 
Spearfish, South Dakota. Gifts were 
presented to Mrs. Mick and Mrs. Marty 
by the group. Following this, a regular 
business session was held with Presi- 
ident Francis Clarkson in charge. 

Phases of the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest were discussed and some 
suggestions offered for the 1957 event. 
President Clarkson reported on the 
National Convention and Contest held 
in Las Vegas, Nevada, in January of 
1957. 

National President Mrs. Rudie Mick 
gave an interesting talk and commended 
the group for their cooperation, and 
work done in the past. 

Mrs. Ralph Shaykett reported that the 
Auxiliary had entered a booth in the 
“Hobby Show” in Belle Fourche open- 
ing that day. The booth displayed gar- 
ments made by some of the contestants 
in the 1956 contest, and also articles 
made of wool, such as fancy work, rugs, 
pillows and pictures worked with wool 
yarn. A display of fine white soap made 
from sheep tallow created a great deal 
of interest. 

The group will meet again in June. 

—Mrs. Leslie Heinbaugh 


IMPORTANT TO YOU 


Dear Friends: 

Will you paste a “LAMB STICKER” 
on all your letters and packages? 

This will help the wool industry by 
telling all to “EAT LAMB— WEAR 
WOOL,” and the money you contribute 
will help the Women’s Auxiliary to 
finance their projects of “Make It 
Yourself With Wool,” “Miss Wool,” and 
the “Eat Lamb” promotion. Also, you 
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will be contributing to the Youth Pro- 
gram for the young girls who sew with 
wool. 

The proceeds will be divided equally 
between the State and National Auxil- 
iaries. Use the stickers and send your 
contribution to Mrs. O. T. Evans, 1519 
South Walnut Street, Casper, Wyoming, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for the National Auxiliary. The 
stickers are $1.00 per sheet of 64 
stamps, or any contribution above that 
will be appreciated. 

Thank you so much. This will help 
you and others. 

—Mrs. O. T. Evans 
First Vice President 


Around the world in- WOOL 


(Continued from page 22.) 


and the addition of summer jewelry, 
a large white collar or a wispy scarf, 
it turns into a “hot summer” fashion. 
No woman has to buy a wool wardrobe 
“just for travel.” The fashions she 
purchases are perfect for her home 
town wear, or big city wear. Today you 
simply cannot be wrongly dressed in a 
fashionable lightweight wool suit no 
matter where you step down—and this 
is true almost 12 months of the year. 


“Packability’—Wool has always re- 
ceived accolades for its packability, and 
resistance to wrinkles. In its new light- 
weight fabrics, an entire wardrobe of 
wool can be safely packed layer by layer 
in a suitcase—with full emphasis on 
conservation of space. The lightness 
will allow it to pass “minimum weight 
in luggage” requirement for domestic 
or overseas travel—yet what a world 
of variety and fashion can spring from 
the suitcase at arrival on destination. 
Most travelers immediately hang up 
the travel wardrobe on the “traveler’s 
stand-by,” the shower rod in the bath- 
room, run hot water in the tub, and in 
literally minutes any “travel crinkles” 
gently straighten out. Wool jersey 
fashions, and sweaters and swim suits 
in wool knit, can literally be rolled up 
in the suitcase and still spring out 
fresh and wrinkle-free. Certainly no 
fabric in the world can prove itself 
such an ideal travel companion. 

“Travel Assurance’—A garment in 
wool is inherently endowed with 
“round-trip travel assurance.” Long 
hours on the train, plane, bus, boat or 
in a car cannot reduce it to the wilted, 
depressed state so often seen in cos- 
tumes not endowed with wool’s basic 
performance merits. Travel costumes 
in wool keep fresh and sleek looking 
under the most rugged traveling con- 
ditions. A whisk of the clothes brush, 
cold water removal of a spilled coffee 
spot, an almost-unconscious shake of 


folded jacket or coat, and presto!—ihe 
weary traveler, asleep for hours or 
slumped in his seat from Paris to New 
York, steps off the plane looking wool 
dressed, travel smart. As train travy- 
elers group themselves within their car 
to that automatic line to await the 
chugging stop in any train station, they 
provide a telling testimonial to the 
travel-rightness of wool. Non-wool 
fashions may be crumpled or wrinkled 
—the wool fashions show slight, if any, 
change from the time the traveler 
jauntily stepped on the train until the 
moment when, hours later, he steps off. 
True, he may be sleepy, a little less 
jaunty than when he arrived, or even 
downright tired—but his wool fashions 
do not show it. He buys confidence, 
assurance, and a fresh wool-dressed 
look with the travel costumes purchased 
in wool. This “travel assurance” that 
belongs uniquely to wool is one of the 
prime factors that is sending the fabric 
to the top of the fashion bracket in our 
Age of Travel. 

Today the fashion field is offering 
more wool items for spring-into-summer 
travel wardrobes than we have seen in 
many, Many years and, more impor- 
tantly, it is prognosticating more and 
more to come. This year’s wool fash- 
ions are in the majority dramatically 
beautiful, designed with consummate 
skill. As they find their way into va- 
cation luggage during the next few 
months, their beauty plus their versa- 
tility, packability, and “look of pres- 
tige,” is sure to win them new and 
life-long devotees among young travel- 
ers, and to reaffirm the fabulous story 
of wool with the older ones. 


“The Prestige Look of Wool”—It is true 
that every person wants to be econom- 
ical but it is impossible to find a person 
who wishes to look economical. This 
is particularly true of a traveler, whose 
enjoyment can only be at its height 
when she feels she is looking neatly 
and becomingly dressed. A wool fash- 
ion can be obtained for any price from 
high to low, depending on the designer, 
the style, and other factors. The fabric 
itself however, and the very fact that it 
is of all wool, is always a “prestige 
fabric.” Presidents take their oath of 
office in a “fine wool suit”—and have 
done so since the time of George Wash- 
ington. America’s ten _ best-dressed 
women each year are consistently wom- 
en known to be devoted to fashions in 
wool. There is no woman of wealth or 
prestige who does not count a large 
portion of her wardrobe in wool, and 
the young stenographer, off on her first 
career-going vacation, like the richest 
woman in America, can be dressed in 
wool. Her choice of basic simplicity in 
line, and her realization that a wool 
fabric is always “a fabric of prestige,” 
sends her off with confidence and pride. 


The National Wool Grower 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY GIVES OUR READERS A CHANCE TO EXPRESS THEIR 
OPINIONS ABOUT ANYTHING PERTAINING TO THE INDUSTRY OR ABOUT LIFE IN GENERAL. 
IN OFFERING THIS SPACE FOR FREE EXPRESSION OF THOUGHT, THE NATIONAL WOOL 


GROWER ASSUMES NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR ANY STATEMENT MADE. 


THE STATEMENTS 


ABOUT RANGE PASTURE CONDITIONS ARE TAKEN FROM THE U. S. WEATHER BUREAU 
REPORT FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 22, 1957. 


PASTURES 


Rainfall during the period was generally 
very beneficial for growth of pastures in 
most of California. Grasses are now re- 
ported as in the best condition in several 
years in the upper Sacramento Valley and 
in very good condition in Santa Cruz Coun- 
ty. Growth of pasture grasses was slowed 
somewhat by the cool nights in the Pacific 
Northwest, but as many areas are providing 
very good grazing livestock are being moved 
to summer pastures. In Arizona ranges 
are improving, except in Mohave County and 
the southeastern portion. Ranges are green- 
ing in New Mexico, but are affording little 
forage and heavy supplemental feeding of 
livestock is still necessary. Lambing and 
calving are progressing satisfactorily and 
shearing continues in later districts of this 
State. Range and pasture prospects were 
improved as showers occurred over most of 
western Texas. In eastern Texas, cattle 
and calves are gaining weight with plenty 
of lush green feed available. Northward 
over the central plains, pastures are green- 
ing and are now making fairly good growth. 
In the Northern Border States growth of 
pasture grasses has been slowed by the cool 
weather, but in some areas where moisture 
is reported as mostly ample, pastures are 
expected to grow rapidly with warmer 
weather. 


Pastures continue in good to excellent 
condition in southern and middle areas in 
the eastern half of the Naticn, and in north- 
ern sections growth was materially ad- 
vanced by the warmer weather during the 
week. 


ARIZONA 


Temperatures below normal, falling much 
below at end of week. Showers in all agri- 
cultural areas Sunday, with amounts In 
excess of one inch in mountains and east. 
Persistent strong winds unfavorable for 
agricultural activities in most areas. 


CALIFORNIA 


Moderate to heavy precipitation in most 
of State and temperatures below to much 
below normal. Soda Springs reported 11 
inches of snow on 17th-18th, 23 inches on 
ground on morning of 22nd. Severe storm 
in San Francisco Bay area 17th caused 
considerable local damage. Rains generally 
very beneficial for all grains, grasses, and 
most crops in State, offsetting slow veg- 
etative growth due to below-normal tem- 
peratures. Pastures and grains looking fine 
in Santa Cruz County; barley heading fine. 
Grasses in best condition for several years 
in upper Sacramento Valley, and livestock 
doing very well. In lower Sacramento Val- 
ley, some rain damage to first cutting of 
alfalfa and some lodging of grains. 


May, 1957 


I.Zodesto, Stanislaus County 
March 25, 1957 


I have a small flock of about 60 head 
of mostly registered Hampshires. I 
have my own shearing outfit 

Fat lambs have been contracted here 
at from 20 to 24 cents; feeder lambs 
at about 17 or 18 cents. 

Alfalfa hay prices were a little 
higher than a year ago at $25 to $32 
rer baled ton. I have had to feed more 
this year due to lack of rain the first 
part of the season. 

—W. E. Schwab 


Cazadero, Sonoma County 
March 28, 1957 


Shearing is done here about the latter 
part of April or in early May. Shearers 
will receive 45 cents per head without 
board. 

—F. J. Schneider 


COLORADO 


Precipitation through week covering most 
of State, with near normal amounts in 
northeast, spotty in mountains and west, 
generally about one-half of normal in 
southeast. Temperatures averaged near 
normal. Below freezing throughout eastern 
plains first of week, warmer in lower west- 
ern elevations. Winter wheat fzeir to good, 
spotty in many areas. Continued delay in 
farmwork by cold weather and wet fields 
in many areas. Meadows end pastures good 
in northeast, improving in southeast, dor- 
mant at higher elevations. 


IDAHO 


Temperatures averaged near or slightly 
below long-term mean temperatures. Sub- 
freezing minima reported at nearly all sta- 
tions at least one morning. Precipitation 
adequate or more in all sections. Grass 
growing fairly well in all sections. Fall- 
shorn grains doing well. 

Howe, Butte County 
April 12, 1957 


Coyotes are beginning to be a problem 
in this area. We need a little more as- 
sistance in controlling them. 

Weather has been cold here, and there 
is no grass growing as yet. We did 
about the normal amount of feeding 
this winter, and our sheep came 
through in pretty good shape. 

Shearing is done here at the end of 
May and the first part of June. Contract 


shearers will receive 42 cents per head. 
Labor at that price includes penning, 
shearing and sacking the wool. 

Wool has been contracted at from 50 
to 55 cents. One clip of 8,000 fleeces 
brought 54 cents, while smaller amounts 
have gone from 50 to 52 cents. 

Lambing weather was good, and we 
had enough help. The number of lambs 
saved per hundred ewes is not as good 
as a year ago. 

—Mrs. May Levan 


Rexburg, Madison County 
April 15, 1957 


We have had plenty of moisture here, 
but it has been cold. We’ll turn our 
sheep on the range either in late April 
or early May. 

Our sheep wintered well. We did 
more supplemental feeding than last 
year. 

Shearing will be done the latter part 
of May. Some wool has sold here from 
50 to 55 cents. Wilkins and Company 
rurchased some wool at 5414 cents. 

We had lots of rai.. and wet snow 
during lambing. There are not quite as 
many lambs per hundred ewes as there 
were last year. 

—Oliver F. Lee 


Filer, Twin Falls County 
April 6, 1957 


We had a fairly good winter here, 
with a good percentage lamb crop and 
not too much sickness. Most of the 
range men are in the brush now. There 
is quite a lot of hay left and it is not 
moving very fast. 

The Twin Falls County sheepmen 
entertained the Filer Kiwanis Club 
here on March 12 at what has become 
an annual spring banquet. The Kiwanis 
Club, in return, fete the sheepmen at a 
pre-ram sale affair. Lamb was featured 
at the banquet. Col. E. O. Walter was 
toastmaster and Kiwanis President 
Leonard Storrs responded to the ad- 
dress of welcome given by the writer. 


—L. A. Winkle 
MONTANA 


Cool east, seasonable elsewhere. 


See Light 
precipitation, 


except locally moderate in 
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REX Wheat Germ Oil 


Settle Ewes Promptly 
More—Earlier Lambs 


Less Dead Lambs 


Guaranteed or money back 


Write for 
Bulletin No. 7 


VIOBIN 


MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 


Prevents and cures 
“stiff lamb disease” 








SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


@ Suffolk Rams are ex- 
cellent for cross 
breeding. 

@ Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 

@ Suffolk Lambs have an excellent 
carcass. 

@ Feeders and Packers like Suf- 
folk Lambs. 


For Information Write: 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 















FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


* Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 

* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 

* Smart, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 












$50.00 either sex — a 
bargain at any pricel 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 














Send C.O.D. 
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northwest and moderate to heavy in south- 
east quarter. Soil moisture generally ade- 
quate for germinating new seedings, except 
a few northeastern counties. Lambing and 
calving about 60 percent done. Cold weather 
has hindered development of range grass. 
Ranges fair to good. 


Hall, Granite County 
April 15, 1957 


Weather has been adverse and miser- 
able. There has been no spring yet. 
Sheep have wintered well, but they have 
been fed full ration of hay with a little 
grain added. There is no shortage of 
feed in this area. 


Shearing begins here in early June. 
Shearers with board will receive 35 
cents per head and 40 cents without 
board. 


Four wool pools in western Montana 
sold at 56 cents. 


I believe the number of lambs saved 
here will be higher than a year ago. 
Lambing weather was fair and we had 
sufficient help. 

—Woodrow Wallace 


NEVADA 


Fair first of period, cloudy with occasional 
rain showers after midweek. Substantial 
precipitation received in most areas. Ranges 
fair to good. Cattle and sheep in fair con- 
dition. Slight movement to summer ranges. 


NEW MEXICO 


Mild weather with considerable wind. No 
precipitation until Sunday night when light 
to moderate showers reported over most of 
State. Temperatures averaged above nor- 
mal. Winds depleting soil moisture and 
causing some erosion on lighter soils. Win- 
ter grains fair; some planting of spring 
grains. Alfalfa good growth; some aphis 
infestation being controlled by spraying. 
Ranges greening up, but little forage. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Hettinger, Adams County 
April 12, 1957 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been good here since the first of April, 
and sheep wintered very well. We did 
do more supplemental feeding than 
normal. 

Shearing will be done here in June. 
The contract rate for shearing (without 
board) is 42 cents per head. 

Our lamb crop last year was 120 per- 
cent; this year it is 130 percent. We 
had sufficient help for lambing. 


—George E. Anderson 
OREGON 


Temperatures averaged from normal to 
slightly below normal. Frequent showers 
produced measurable amounts everywhere 
except Union. In Snake Valley grain, grass, 
and alfalfa exceptionally good. Eastern 
cattle moving to summer pastures. In Co- 
lumbia Basin, grain planting practically 
completed, spring seedings emerging, sum- 
mer fallow plowing proceeding, and soil 
moisture conditions good. 


Lonerock, Gilliam County 
April 19, 1957 


Fine and fine medium wool has been 
selling at 50 cents and up here. Some 
shearing has already been done and 
some is scheduled for April 22 and May 
20. Shearers are getting 30 cents per 
head with board. Recently $22 was paid 
for fine-wooled yearling ewes, out of 
the wool. Weather and feed conditions 
on the range are good. 


—John Madden 


Monmouth, Polk County 
April 12, 1957 


Shearing is done here in May and 
June. Shearers receive 50 cents per 
head and board themselves. With board 
they get around 35 cents per head. 

Lambing is finished here. The per- 
centage of lambs saved per hundred 
ewes is less than a year ago. 

We have had good weather since the 
first of April. Our sheep wintered in 
fair condition, but we had to do more 
supplemental feeding than usual. 


—Kenneth McCrae 


Oakland, Douglas County 
April 15, 1957 


Our sheep have wintered reasonably 
well. Since the first of April, weather 
conditions have been fair and feed is 
excellent. 

Shearers will receive 40 to 45 cents 
per head when they shear our sheep in 
the last part of May and the first of 
June. 

Lambing is almost over. The number 
saved per hundred ewes will be better 
than a year ago. It has been fairly 
stormy for lambing. 


—Garold Madison 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Warmest, wettest week to date. Briefly 
cold in northwest Wednesday where two 
to three inches of new snow. Soil moisture 
much improved. Fair progress in fieldwork, 
but season seven to 10 days behind last 
year. 


Dupree, Ziebach County 
April 20, 1957 


I have my sheep on the range now, 
but feed is very short. We have been 
feeding prairie hay, alfalfa, oats and 
barley. Sheep have wintered quite well. 

Shearing will be done here in June. 
Last year we had to pay shearers 50 
cents per head with board. 

Lambing hasn’t begun here yet. 


—Hazel and Calvin Anderson 


Newell, Butte County 
April 15, 1957 


Some yearling ewes (whitefaced 
crossbreds) have sold through the sales 
ring here at $21.50. 

It was dry and cold here for lambing. 
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The percentage of lambs saved per 
hundred ewes is about the same as last 
year. 

It has been dry here with no snow 
cover. Old grass is all gone and the 
new grass is slow in coming. 

June is the month for shearing. 
Shearers will get 35 to 40 cents without 
board and will get the wool in the sack. 
Some early wool has been contracted at 
62 to 64 cents in the grease. 

—Leo Ahonen 


Newell, Butte County 
April 15, 1957 


Prospects for the sheep industry are 
definitely looking up. 

We have had a small amount of pre- 
cipitation here since the first of April, 
but temperatures have been below 
normal. 

Our sheep have wintered very well. 


Some sheep have been shorn here. 
Quite a few will wait until June to 
shear. Shearers get 35 cents per head 
with board and shear, tie, and put the 
wool in the bag. Some wools have been 
contracted from 58 to 64 cents in the 
grease. 

Lambing weather was good. We have 
lots of twins from project bred ewes, 
but there are few twins from range 
bred ewes. 

—Clarence G. Anderson 


TEXAS 


Progress of fieldwork as varied as the 
turbulent weather. Muddy fields along up- 
per coast and in east delayed planting. In 
west and parts of southern high and low 
rolling plains need more moisture. Alfalfa 
about ready for first cutting; open weather 
needed for curing. Range and pasture feed 
prospects boosted as showers hit parts of 
west side excepting trans-Pecos. East side 
cattle and calves on upgrade, with plenty 
of lush green feed available. Marketing 
lambs seasonally heavy. 


Coleman, Coleman County 
April 12, 1957 


I fed from September 15 through 
most of March. I used mostly pear, 
maize and hulls. Feed bills have kept 
this area from making money for sev- 
eral years. Conditions are better now, 
however, than they have been for sev- 
eral years. If the drought ends this 
year, we will be on our way back to 
having some money to spend for other 
than feed. 

We have had some rain here and no 
cold weather, and ranges are beginning 
to look better. 

Sheep wintered in better than aver- 
age condition. 

Much of the wool in this area was 
contracted last winter. Price range was 
varied and wide. 


Lambing is about over here and the 


May, 1957 


percentage of lambs being saved per 
hundred ewes seems to be better than a 
year ago. 

—Cecil Gray 


Rocksprings, Edwards County 
March 28, 1957 


We have had about 3% inches of rain 
here, and things look real bright for the 
sheep business right now. We have a 
better looking spring than for a long 
time, and if we get some follow-up rains 
it will help. 

Higher wool prices, moving from 45 
cents up to 5834 cents, loak good for 
the industry. . 

Hay prices just doubled this year 
from a year ago, moving to $95 per ton. 
The Government has helped several 
livestock people stay in business here 
through the drought. 


—Howard L. Fleming 


UTAH 


Cloudy with scattered showers during 
period. Parched south profited from recent 
storm. Temperatures averaged near normal 
for week. Reservoir storage and stream 
flow prospects and artesian water supplies 
quite favorable in north. Water generally 
in short supply in Uintah Basin and south. 
Farm flock lambing largely completed, with 
very good lamb crops reported. Shearing 


of farm flock sheep nearly completed and 
progressing well on range sheep. 


Draper, Salt Lake County 
April 16, 1957 


It has been cool and windy here. and 
feed has been very slow in starting. 
Our sheep have wintered in fair con- 
dition. 

Shearing is going on now. We pay 
shearers 42 cents a head. 

Some original bag wool has sold here 
from 55 to 56% cents. 

We are just starting to lamb. 


—Jackson Fitzgerald 


Draper, Salt Lake County 
April 16, 1957 


Extra help for lambing is hard to 
find. 

Some half blood and medium fine 
wool sold here for 55 cents. 

Shearers receive 44 cents a head and 
do all required labor. Shearing has all 
been done. 

The weather has been windy and cold 
and the feed outlook is good. We had 
plenty of good moisture last month. 
Our sheep wintered fairly well, but we 
had to do more supplemental feeding 
than a year ago. 


—Leland A. Fitzgerald 
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CARTVRIGHT 


SYSTEM... 
KILLS MORE INTERNAL PARASITES 


Use 


Special Formula 
scientific tests have proved the superiority 
of Dr. Rogers’ SPECIAL FORMULA 


Research shows many drenches are only 
partially effective against intestinal worms. 
The way a drench is made makes the dif- 
ference. The formulation of Dr. Rogers’ 
SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH enables 
it to cover infected digestive organs of 
sheep in sufficient quantity to kill more 
stomach and intestinal parasites. Accurate 


DRENCH. It’s still the most economical 
drench when measured by results. 


INE CO. (BOX 4186) FO 























I desire to enter 


Address 
Mail this blank to: 








ENTRY BLANK 


Pith Annual National Wool Show 


to be held in the 


Coliseum, Ogden, Utah — August 13, 14, 15, 1957 


shorn in 1957 in the Fifth Annual National Wool Show. Please send 
me instructions on shipping and labeling. 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 414 Crandall Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


— Rules and Premium List Furnished on Request — 








fleeces of wool 


(No entry fee required.) 














WASHINGTON 


Temperatures near normal over State. 
Rain general at beginning of week, scattered 
showers middle of week. Livestock being 
placed on pasture and ranges; however, 
growth of grass and alfalfa rather slow. 
Moses Lake, Grant County 
April 20, 1957 


The range sheep operators are fast 
disappearing from the picture up here, 
so it is up to the small farm flock 
owners to keep the organization going. 

Weather and feed conditions have 
been very good during April. Our sheep 
wintered well with the usual amount 
of supplemental feeding. 

Lots of wool has been sold at 50 to 
59 cents. Shearing has been done at 
40 cents per head with shearer receiv- 
ing board. 

We had 125 percent lamb crop. We 
had good weather during lambing and 
sufficient help. No contracts have 
been made on 1957 lambs in this area. 

Some whitefaced crossbred yearling 
ewes have been sold recently at $23, 
out of the wool. 


—Sebastian Etulain 


Oak Harbor, Island County 
April 22, 1957 


We have not had a very good lambing 
this year, due to the snow and cold 
weather which has prevailed during 
recent weeks. No contracts have been 
made yet. 

Due to recent weather conditions the 
grass is slow in starting. Our sheep 
wintered well. 

Prices for our commodities, like all 
other farm prices, compared with wages 
and other costs are too low to make 
ends meet. 

—R. G. Edmundson 
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WYOMING 


Mostly light precipitation, but moderate 
amounts in some areas in east. Tempera- 
tures mild with no big changes. High 
temperatures in 50’s and 60’s at lower ele- 
vations. Some plowing, but soil too wet over 
most of State. Grass getting an early start. 
Winter wheat very good. 


Hat Creek, Niobrara County 
April 22, 1957 


We recently bought some three- and 
four-year old whitefaced ewes at $24 
a head. We bought them in Montana 
and trucked them into this country. We 
have done this for several years. We 
shear the ewes before lambing and then 
turn them into pastures where they 
lamb by themselves. We usually put 
from 400 to 600 ewes in a pasture. We 
ride through the pastures once or twice 
a day, depending on weather conditions. 


| 

We start to lamb on May 5, and with} 
good natural protection our lambing’ 
percentages are very good. We have 
not had any herders for three years) 
now. All the sheep are run in sheep.| 
tight pastures. 

Most of the ranges are poor. Hovw.| 
ever, there are a few ranchers in good | 
shape. Sheep generally have wintered | 
very well with no unusual losses. We | 
have done more supplemental feeding 
this year. We started last November 20, | 

Shearing is about half done in this | 
section. The contract rate is 43 cents, 
which includes’ everything except 
branding. We use Mexican crews. 

One top fine clip of wool was recently 
sold for 57144 cents and another good | 
clip at 551% cents. 

—Boner Brothers 
By Jim Boner 


McKinley, Converse County 
April 18, 1957 


We have continued to have moisture 
in most parts of the State, and while } 
the amount has varied between areas, 
nevertheless most of the State has had | 
considerable moisture and the prospects | 
for spring and summer grazing are 
better than they have been at any time | 
for a good many years. 


—J. B. Wilson | 


Cheyenne, Laramie County 
April 14, 1957 


Labor and drought have been our 
worst problems the past year. 

We have had quite a bit of snow since 
the first of April. Sheep wintered well, | 
though we did more supplemental feed- 
ing than a year ago. 

Shearing begins here near the first 
of June. Lambing is just getting 
started. 

—Frank Bliss 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


BARTON, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


DEBOUILLET 


PRICE, FOSTER S. 
P. O. Box 747 
Sterling City, Texas 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 

ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 

HUBBARD, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
Hampshires 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


ae 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 
RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOU!ILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 

BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 

BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 

HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 

KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 

J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
Farm, Inc. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 

NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 

OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 

PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 

THE PAULY RANCH 


Deer Lodge, Montana 


ROMELDALES 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


SUFFOLKS 


BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 

BURTON, T. 2. 
Cambridge, Idaho 

COGHILL, LOUIS W. 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


CURRY, S. E. 


Plainview, Texas 


FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 

HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


HINTON, T. R. 


Keller, Texas 


JENKINS, ALLAN 


Newton, Utah 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 


MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 


Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 


MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 


VASSAR, ERVIN E. 


Dixon, California 


WANKIER, FARRELL T. 


Levan, Utah 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON, WARREN E. & SONS 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 
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COLISEUM — OGDEN, UTAH 
AUGUST 14-15, 1957 


UNDER MANAGEMENT NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
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